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THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


TRANSLATED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 


CHAPTER X. 

A single wax light was burning in the Iuxuri- 
ously furnished parlor of the Marchioness— 
Amelia was alone, reclining upon the so‘a. 
She was attired in the most simple yet elegant 
manner. While the graceful symmetry of her 
form, and the soft mingling of the pure white 
and rosy tints of her complexion, gave her, in 
that mild and feeble light, the semblance of a 
most fascinating vision. 

She was impatient in her witch. From time 
to time she raised her bead, and inelined for- 
ward as in the act of listening. The evening 
wore on. A profound silence reigned around 
her—only broken at intervals by the light rust- 
ling of her silken drepery, that trembled at her 
every movement. 

At last a slight noise was beard. She started 
and rose from her seat. The door opened, and 
& man entered. 

“ Frederic !’’ she cried, and darting towards 
him she folded him in her arms, and hung upon 
his neck in the wild ecstacy of her transport. 
“My Frederic! thanks for your coming. I 
waited for you—but | feared—I dreaded some 
gmere, some treachery—some surprise. But 
you are here! You have braved every danger 
—tlways the same, my bold, my intrepid, my 
beloved tyrant !’’ 

Frederic remained standing, motionless and 
silent; when she ceased speaking, he gently 
disengaged himself from her embrace, and re- 
garded her with a penctrating and severe look. 

** Madame!”’’ said he to her, in a calm and 
cold tone, “you are very beautiful. But you 
hare deceived yourself. To receive the visit 
which I make you there was no need of this 
You are deceived, and I pity 
you.” 

The Marchioness recoi'ed. 

“< What, Frederic! what do you say?’ she 
replied, her voice trembling with agitation ard 
surpriee. 

“ Without doubt you are deceived. You 
have thought that in coming hither like Lu- 
dolph, I came also asa lover. Madame, you 
are deceived. You ought to have made some 
Gifference between that infamous creature and 


¥ myself. od 


«“ Frederic !”’ cried Amelia, terrified by his 

manner and his unexpected reprcaches. ‘In 
SHeaven’s name, what mean you? Bat no, I 

see it all; you wish agaiv to amuse yourself by 
ay terror, and—’’ 

“To amuse myself! No, Amelia. I come 
to speak to you grare and serious words As 
te your terror, yes, you ought, you ought to 
tremble. You ought to tremble before me, 

> know your faults, and who have received 
mission of their punishment.’’ 

« Frederic! Frederic!” 

«One moment, Amelia. Do not again in- 
Merrupt me. Is it fear alone that moves you 
bus? Feel you no remorse,—no penitence ? 
ring, this ring, thou w-etche1 one !—does 

not recall the memory of him whom thou hsst 
ren, whom thou hast sold, whose life and 

thou hast betrayed, whose blood thou 

dst have shed? and all, all for the un- 

Oly love of an infamous and convicted yvil- 
alin 39 

Frederic! oh, spire me, I implore you? 

> you wish to see me at your feet? Will that 

? In the name of Heaven, do not de- 
me!" 

* Yes, I wish to see you at my feet, you 

have believed that I would accept such 

hy and easily kindled love; you have 

d thet I would betray the Prince, who 

named me his friend; ask my pardon for 

ing believed me capable of such base- 
” 

«Well, perdon, pardon, a thousand times. 

What wish you more? My God! could I have 
ithought—’”’ 

Yes, I wish ome thing more. Listen to me 
frimes. Yon have betrayed your husband; 
pou’. bare sold the innocent; you have de 


as 


in my hands. I ought to panish you. | 
bie not, but listen. You are sti! beautiful; | 


matiful and seductire as an hourl. The 
loves you—he can do so, for he knows 


not; he is deceired—he believes you to | 
© as you seem. To bim, your company is a| 


ard habitual delight. It is his daily 

8, which nothing could replace. In un- 

pg, in puvishing you, I should inflict a ter- 

ble blow upon him. I dare not do it. I trem- 

even while exposing that infamous Lu- 

olph. 
bne more painful than the first.’’ 

é& Frederic! Frederic!” sobbed Amelia, 

mbling and upon her knees. “ You are my 

vi angel! I swear to you that—”’ 

‘At this moment a loud noise was heard; the 
was pushed violently open, and the Prince 
tGod upon the threshold. 

Hold!” said he, in a stern voice, «it is 
pseless.’’ 


50 
~~ 


Amelia uttered a sh-iek of piercing agcny, 


Indibecame pale and motionless, rooted to the 
pot.on which she knelt, the very image of de 
pair. 

** Madame,” continued the Prince, “ you are 
worthy of either anger or regret. Go hence. 
carriage waits you at th- door. Let some 

stead her out.’” 
lwo women entered, raised the unhappy 
shioness from her knees, and led her forth 
ng and speechiess. The Prince stood 


You have committed the most unworthy | 


fed your benefactor. I know all—the proofs | 


I will not inflict another wound, and 


wards the soung man, 
who, pale indeed, and 
motionless, but still! 
calm and dignified, en- 
dared in conscious 
rectitude the searching 
glance that was upon 
him. 

“Baron de Neu- 
berg,”’ at length said 
the Prince, “I con- 
fesee that in coming 
hither, I did not ex 
pect this; it is you, 
you who—”’ 

*Prince,’’ irterrupt- 
ed Frederic respectful- 
ly, yet calmly, “ ap- 
pearances are against 
me: it will be difficu!t 
to justify myself, 
but—”’ 

* Justify yourself !’’ 
cried the Prince. « My 
friend! I bave heard 
all,’ and advancing 
rapidly he extended 
his band. 

Frederic, surprised 
and deeply moved, en- 








deavored to seize and 
carry it to his lips; but 
the sudden change af- 
ter so terrible an 
anxiety was too much 
for his strength; he 
staggered forward and fell tainting upon the 
floor. 


towards bim. 
quick, help!” 

Alarmed by the cries of the Prince, several 
persons rushed in, and raised Frederic, who 
quickly recovered. 

« Highness!” he murmared, “ it is nothing. 
I wished to thank you. Your goodness—”’ 

“Thank me! my friend, you who have so 
earnestly pleaded for my peace and happiness ! 
It is I who have to thank you! at you quit 
me no more; this last proof has convinced me 
of your devotion and your sffection. But !et 
us leave this place, which recalls only painful 
remembrances. Adivu, my friend. Let me 
see you early in the morning.’’ 

With these words the Prince departed. He 
regained his apartments, when Loupestein en- 
tered. 

«< Highness !"’ said the private secretary, 
«pardon me that I trouble you so immediately 
upon your return; but the Count de Rosen- 
heim is in my apartment, and he has implored 
me, in the name of Iieaven, and of your own 
personal safety, to procure him one moment’s 
audience.’’ 

«« Rosenheim !”’ said the Prince. «‘* Well, let 
him enter. I am very willing to see him fora 
few minutes.’’ 

The Count was immediately introduced. He 
was very pale, and evidently a prey to the 
deepest emotion. He bore in his hand a large 
package of papers. 

«« Highness!’’ said he, in an agitated voice, 
«<I depend upon your great goodness to pardon 
an intrusion so strangs, and so importunate. I 
tremble to think thata great misfortune may 
have happened, and that an innocent young 
man, Frederic de Neuberg—”’ 


«« He has fainted. Help, quick, 


« What!’ interrupted the Prince. ‘ What 
fear you for Neuberg ?’’ 

«© Ah! Heaven be praised!’’ exclaimed the 
Count. ‘Highness! the tone of your words 
reassures me. Your unexpected return—the 
unusual noise in the palace—made me fear lest 
that too confidiog young man had fallen into 
the snare laid for bim.”’ 

*©No, no,’ again interrupted the Prince, 
& sot your mind at rest. I have strong proofs 
of M. de Neuberg’s attachment and fidelity to 
me, and I feel in return so much esteem for 
him, that [ confess, my lord Count, that the 
affection you seem to bear him greatly pleases 
me. Itisa title to mine.”’ 

*“<Tt would give me sincere happiness, Prince, 
| to deserve it, and no exertions of mine shall be 
| spared. But now, since my anxiety is appeas- 
ed, permit me to retire, reiterating to your 
| highness—’’ 

‘* How, my lord Count, you spoke of fears 
for my personal safety, and of some intended 
| treachery. Give me an explanation. What 
| are those papers you have in your hand ?”’ 





« Highness, these papers might have served 
to prove the innocence and rectitude of De 
Neuberg, and the infamy of his enemies—but 
now—”’ 

«What of that? So much the more neces- 
| sary for me to see them.” 

« Sire !”” 

« My lord Count, your refusal astonishes me. 
Give me those pspers.”’ 

«I cannot resist the commands of your high- 
There they are. But as they do not be- 
long to me personally, I pray you to remember 
that in placing them in your hands, I but obey 
your own orders. If you require any explana- 
tions, I think Baron de Neuberg will be able to 
give them.”’ 

“ That suffices, my lord. Be assured I shall 
not forget any of the circumstances of this 
night; and I repeat to you, I am bighly de- 
lighted with the zsal you have excibited in this 
I see you too rarely at 


hess. 


moment of difficulty. 
court, not to be pleased with your solicitude 
for the welfire of one so devoted to my interest 
as M. de Neuberg.”’ 

« Your highness may remember the unhappy 
causes which compelled my retreat from your 


| 
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FREDERIC AND AMELIA. 


«* Well! my lord Connt,” replied the Prince, 
with a smile, «I hope we shall be more happy 


« Good Heaven!” cried the Prince, darting | for the time tocome.’’ He made him an affable 


gesture of dismissal, and the Count retired. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Grossenstein, shut up in his cabinet, was 
traversing the little apartment with hurried and 
uneasy steps, and with an appearance of the 
most indescribable anxiety. He was evidently 
expecting the approach of some one with ex- 
treme impatience; and, in fine, after having 
once or twice opened the door and listened for 
the coming footeteps, he at last made an im- 
petuous movement forward, and eagerly greeted 
the appearance of the page Frarz. 

‘Well, Franz,’”’? he exclaimed, ‘what has 
happened ?”’ 

“A thunderbolt, your excellency!” said 
Franz, with an air of discontent and disap 
pointment; “ a thunderbolt, unexpected, crush- 
ing! The Prince returned suddenly this eve- 
ning, we thought him far away, busy in hunting 
by torchlight:— but no, he came upon us all at 
once, went straight to the private parlor of the 
Merchioness, and caught her in the arms of 
Baron de Nenberg !”’ 

* Good!’ cried Grossenstein, with a move- 
ment of delight. 

‘Good! how good?” replied Franz, over- 
whelmed with surprise, and losing in his asto- 
nishment all signs of respect. «The fact did 
not appear in the least good to his highness ; 
for he turned her out of doors, packed her in a 
carriage, and set her to Rosheim; where, 
closely guarded, she will have time to meditate 
upon the changes of fortune.’’ 

“To Rosheim !—come—that is indulgent. 
The place is very agreeable—it might have 
been worse. And the Adonis; the gallant 
Frederic ?”’ 

«Oh, as for him, it is incredible ; it surpasses 
all that has ever been seea or heard.’’ 

«Well, well!” 

‘“< Well, his highness threw his arms round 
neck; called him his friend, his dear 
friend !—and because the young man showed 
some signs of weakness, I thought the Prince 
would have fallen ina fainting fit by his side. 
He shouted out; he raged; he called for per- 
fames, salts, vinegar. I thought be would 
have overturned the palace. At last, Hoaven 
be praised, the minion opened his eyes—then 
the country was saved, and the Prince with- 
drew, perfectly sa‘isfied.’’ 

The Baron, stupefied with amazement, had 
listened to this recital with eyes and mouth 
wide open; at last he asked, in a weak and half 
smothered tone, 

‘s Franz, are you mad ?’? 

‘No, certainly; bat, by my faith, excel- 
lency, I am upon the point of becoming so. It 
is a fashionable malady.” 

«Come, come, reply: M. de Neuberg ?”’ 

“M.de Neuberg was congratulated, thanked, 
embraced by his highness. He then re-entered 
his carriage, and is at this moment in his 


hotel.”’ 
Grossenstein gave utterance to a kind of 


stifled groan, leaped from his seat, and imme- 
diately returned to it. At last he rose, with a 
gesture of infuriate and disappointed malice. 

‘Jt is impossible.’’ 

“No; but it is ineredidle,’? replied Franz, 
with the utmost calmness. ‘And yet it is all 
true. I saw and heard it all; we all saw and 
heard it. As for me, I have only one way to 
explain the whole matter. That young man is 
a sorcerer, and carries a talisman in his pocket, 
to make the Prince believe whatever he 
wishes.”’ 

Grossenstein rested his head upon his hards. 


his 





‘-Escaped!’? he murmured, ‘saved from 
this danger'—it is all over, nothing can stop | 
him more. He breaks through all; ruins all. | 


| Yesterday, Ludolph; to-day, Amelia; to-mor- | 
|row—ah! if I wait till to-morrow, I am lost. | 


| 


But what shall I do? Cajole him—propose to | 
share with him ?—but what?—he is already | 
master of every thing; he will laugh at my | 
offers. Ah! well, since he has set the game 


“ Yes, your excellency, sure as I am of my- 
self, though I cannot be very sure of that after 
all that has happened.’’ 

Grossenstein seated himself at his desk and 
wrote a few lines. 

«« Well, go and find Neppburg; tell him to 
take a carriage with the Prinoe’s livery, and 
six men upon whom he can depend.’’ 

He interrupted bimself to put a seal upon 
the paper which he held. 

‘« Here is the order for the immediate arrest 
of M. de Neuberg. You must execute it 
secretly, ard without noise. Take him to the 
house of Nundorf and keep him there till my 
arrival. Hold—there shall be three thoussnd 
florins for you, and as many for Neppburg, if 
you act with prompttude and success.”’ 


“That is enough, excellency; I have the | 


florins, and Neppburg also.’’ 

«« You will return and tell me of your sue- 
cess ?”? 

‘« Be assured of it, exoellency,’’ and Franz 
deperted. 

Grossenstein remained for a moment buried 
in deep reflection. 

«It is my only hope,” he murmured, “ it is 
the only plank of safety left me. Once master 
of his person, he must purchase his life by the 
surrender of everything he has against me, and 
then I shall be without fear for the past, and— 
but we shall see.” 

We leave the noble Baron to his meditations, 
and return to Frederic. As Franz said, he had 
regained hie hotel, and overcome by mental as 
well as bodily fatigue, had thown himeelf upon 
his couch to snatch afew minutes of repose. 
At break of day he opened his eyes, and saw, 
standing by his bed—-the unknown, in every re- 
spect the same as he had seen him for the first 
time in the tavern. He started, and leaped 
from his resumbent posture with an emotion of 
surprise, not altogether free from terror. The 
unknown smiled. 

‘* You know me, Frederic! though I see you 
did not expect my visit. Circumstances com- 
pelled it. Every moment is precious. The 
Prince will probably send for you immediately, 
and I have much to explain.” 

‘¢T should have asked for an explanation my- 
eclf,’’ saki Frederic, hurriedly. «‘ The events 
of which I have been the cause, and the wit 
ness, appear to me so astounding. I un- 
derstand so little of the means you have em 
ployed, that this mysterious influence con- 
founds me.’’ 

«Well, listen; and this mysterivus 
fluence will appear simple enough. Know, 
then, that I was formerly called the Count—De 
Rosenheim.’’ 

‘‘ Rosenheim !”’ repeated Frederic. 

«« Yes,” replied the visitor, with a smile, «I 
am the older brother of De Rosenheim, and the 
uncle of Constance. You understand now 
that it was no difficult matter to gain you ad- 
mittance into his house, and that the virtue of 
the talisman was arranged between us.’’ 

‘©Oh, sir,’ said Frederic, with emotion, 
seizing his hand, “*how have I deserved 
this ?”’ 

«You shall know,” replied Rosenbeim, 
kindly, and even affectionately, “you shail 
know why you have become my adopted son, 
and why I have rested upon you all my affec- 
tion, and all my hopes.’’ 

«© Twenty four years ago, Frederic, I was a 
young man of fair reputation, and possessing 
an ample fortune, as the heir of the nouse of 
Rosenheim. I met your mother, who was then 
called Sophia Ralph, and I loved her passion- 
ately. She loved me in return, at least | be- 
lieved so, and I formed the determination to 
marty her. Bat your mother, though beauti- 
ful, intelectual, and accomplished, had neither 
rank nor fortane. My love th:eatened to bsfile 
the ambitious projects of my family; they 
spared no means to separate me trom Sophia— 
treachery, falsehood, calumny, all were em- 


in- 
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consent. Unhappy, 
and disgusted with my 
home, I sought amuse- | 
ment abroad. I enter- 

ed the feld of politics, 
I dreampt of the eman- | 
cipation of Germany ; 

I united with others— | 
Grossenstein embraced | 
our views wi:h seeming | 
ardor.”’ 

« Grossenstein !”’ 

“The same. To es- 
cape the eyes of the 
police, we each took 
a particular device, 
mine wss ‘Mens Cor- 
scia Recti,’ answering 
to the three initia’s of | 
my same, Mauric2| 
Charles Rosenteim. 
Oar plans were Cis- 
covered ; I was arrest- 
ed, and thrown ixto 
prison. I escaped; but | 
my trial p oceeded. 
I was condemned to | 
death, and executed 
in effigy. I fled to| 
England and thence to 
America.”’ 

« Bat— Grossen- 
stein ?’’ 

%T discovered, when 
too late, that Grossen. 
stein had joined our 
association with projects very different from 
our own. He was then simply the base 
tool of the younger brother of the pre- 
sent Prince, who wished to dethrone his 
father, and to usurp the rights of his brother 
In the midst of their abominable plots, the 
reigning Prince suddenly died. Grossenstein, 
alarmed, and dreading discovery, became a 
double traitor. The republicans were crushed, 
and he, Grossenstein, became the minister of 
the very Prince against whom he had plotted 
under the pretence of his being an idiot and a 
lunatic.”’ 

‘The scoundrel!’’ exclaimed Frederic, in- 
dignantly. 

‘* He was not alone in his treason,” resumed 
Roeenheim in an altered voice, ‘ Amelia 
shared it. Notwithstanding our mutual cool- 
ness and indifference, Amelia guessed, and 
made herself mis‘ress of our designs. She tcok 
advantage of her knowledge to get rid of me, 
and to regain her freedom. When she married 
me, Frederic, she thought a husband was ne- 
cessary to cover consequences which she 
dreaded. Ludolph.”’ 

** Ludolph !”’ 

‘Yes, my son. But she was then ignorant, 
I believe, I am even certain, of the infamy to 
which she had abandoned herself. Ludolph 
had served in France, where, by means of his 
unworthy conduct, he had been condemned to 
irons for ten years. Escaped from the galleys 
of the King, he came to live here by his indus- 
try and his wits. Handsome, bold and fasci- 
nating, he became the lover of Amelia, and I— 
married her. She had not ;renounced her gal- 
lant lover, and when betrayed, denounced and 
condemned, I left her free, and iaistress of the 
secrets of Grossenstein, she imposed Ludolph 
upon him. Bat io her turn, she had acquired 
another master. Thence arose that accursed as- 
sociation, that depraved trio, who gambled witb 
the affairs of state. Mutually masters of each 
other’s secreta, they durst not reyeal them 
for fear of betraying themselves; they prefer- 
red to unite, and to play into each other’s 
hands. 

** Obliged to flee to save my head from the 
scaffold, to wander from exile to exile, I learn- 
ed only by little and little the events succ<ed- 
ing my condemnation, and penetrated only 
slowly the criminal secrets of which I have now 
informed you. I, however, did not resign all 
hope of justice. During my exile in Fiance, I 
procured the proofs of Ludolph’s infamy. I 
had already obtained those of the conspiracy 
of Grossenstein. But lying under the ban of 
condemnation, and obliged to hide, how was 
I to attack so formidable a coalition? I 
though of you, Frederic. You were already 
dear to me, as the son of Sophia, the only wo- 
man whom I ever loved. You have well justi- 
fied the opinion which I conceived of your 
courage, your intelligence and your heart. I 
resolved to remain unknown, not only to avo'd 
fear of denunciation, but also to enable me to 
combine my plans in secresy and safety. My 
brother, Liebhmann and Muhlenberg, my for- 
mer frienis, remained faithful to me, and were 
the sole depositories of my secret. You know 
with what success I have hitherto struck my 








blows. I am now expecting the result of eed 
last and most important of all. The Prince has | 
in his own hands the proofs of Grossentein’s | 
treachery and of the projects he had formed | 
against himself. I kept them as our last de- 
fence, and the fear which I felt for your safety, 
when I saw the Prince return suddenly last | 
night daring your interview with Amelia, made | 
me precipitate their delivery. The Prince’s | 
confidence in you is unbounded; he will pro- | 
badly speak to you of those papers. Finish your 
work; procure the condemnation of Grossen- 
stein, and so enable me to spend my old age in 
my own country in peace and happiness near 
my adopted son.” 

Thus epeaking, Rosenheim extended his 


ployed, and unhappily they succeeded. Sophia arms toward Frederic, who embraced him with 
married your father, the Baron de Neuberg, | 


and I—I married—Amelia de Zeft.”’ 
‘“*‘ Amelia!’ exclaimed Frederic. 


rapture. At the same moment, Liebhmann 


| entered. 


| 
' 
| 


‘- Baron de Neuberg,”’ said he, “there is a 


“¢ The ring, which [ sent you, served for our carriage with the livery of the Prince at the 


“« Adieu, Frederic,” said Rosenheim. “ Thie 


| is the last trial. But you are prepared. It is 


unfortunate you could not read the papess— 
but you know enough to enlighten the Prien. 
Go—and may Heaven guard you! Adieu.” 

And he disappeared with Leibhmann at the 
same time that Franz entered. 

‘You will pardon me, excellency, for dis- 
turbing you at so early an hour,” said the 
page, “but I have received orders to hastem 
your departure as much as possidle. There 
are matters of the highest importance, and & 
seems your presence is indispensably neces- 
sary.”’ 

“Tam ready to follow you,’ said Frede- 
ric. ‘ But,” he added, looking sharply a8 
Franz, “were you not in the service of Ma- 
dame de Zeft ?”’ 

‘‘ Bah!" thought the page. “The d—] of 
a man—what a memory !”’ 

‘In the service of Madame de Zcft?” re- 
plied he, in a tone of surprise. «Pardon, ex-— 
cellency, I am a page. Your excellency ie 
probably not acquainted with the service of the 
interior of the palace. I take my turp everp 
week following in my order.”’ 

« Ah, well !”’ said Frederic, « I am ready.— 
Let us go.” 

«Will your excellency passon? The eas 
riage is waiting at the great gate; etiquette 
will not permit it to enter the court of the 
hotel.”’ . 

“It iswell. Rudolph,” cried Frederic te 
his servant, “give me my sword; take your 
cane, aod mount behind the carriage.”’ 

“Your pardon, excellency,”’ interrupted 
Franz, “ etiquette will not permit that the live- 
ry of the Prince—”’’ 

‘I care not for that,’’ said Frederic, heugh- 
tily, *« it must be so.”’ 

Franz did not reply, but descended with 
Frederic and Rudolph. He took a torch from 
one of the servants in livery, who waited in the 
vestibule—sand passed on before. 

“Baron de Neuberg,’’ he said, in a low® 
voice, ‘insists that his servant shall moun’ 
behind.’’ 

‘¢ Tt is well,’’ said one, ‘‘ we will make room 
for him.” 

Frederic approached the carriage. Two ser 
vants opened the door, let down the steps, an@ 
stood uncovered. But at the moment when he 
was about to enter it, he recoiled. 


‘What means this?’’ said he; “there ia- 
already some one in the carriage.”’ 

He had scarcely spoken these words, whem 
the two servants seized him by the arms, and 
a third snatched his sword from him. At the 
same instant Rudolph was thrown down am@ 
disarmed. 

‘Baron de Neuberg,’’ said Neppburg, ad- 
vancing, “I arrest you in the name of the 
Prince. Here is the order.”’ 

«« Arrest me!” cried Frederic, still strug 
gling; ‘it is false! treachery—help !’’ 

But he was in a moment overcome, gagged, 
and forced into the carriage. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ Well,” said Grossenstein, pale and trem- 
bling, as if shaken by the ague. 

“It is done, excellency,” replied Framz, 
‘¢ but not without trouble, for the d—!l of a 
fellow is as prudent and cunning as a fox.— 
But we tricked him at last, and he is now 
caged.” 

“‘ Ah!’’ ejaculated Grossenstein, with a deep- 
sigh. ‘* We shiall now see, and—”’ 

While he yet spoke, the door of his cabinet 
was opened, and Loupestein entered. Gros. 
senstein made a gesture of disappointment, and 
then spproached the private secretary with a 
pleasant air, and said, 

** Ah, is it you, Loupestein? what has pre- 
cured me the pleasure of your visit ?’” 

‘‘ A painful task, my lord Baron. I am or- 
dered to arrest you, and I come to execute it. 
Will you follow me ?” 

‘¢ Arrest me ?”? 

And Grossenstein receded a few paces; his 
limbs trembled under him, and he was obliged 
to sit down. 

‘*M. de Neuberg has transmitted to tho 
Prince papers which accuse you of high trea- 
son. I am ordered not to permit you to Jeave 
my sight for a single moment, and to place 
seals upon your papers and yourcabinet. I 
sha}l do this immediately in your presence. Im 
obedience to the commands of the Prince, I 
have also arrested your secretary, Bernell. His 
highness has interrogated Ludolph, and you 
will probably be confronted this evening. I 
am about to place the Prince’s seal upon this- 
desk.’’ 

In the meantime guards had entered and ta~ 
ken their stations in the cabinet. The seals 
were soon affixed. 


«« Now, my lord Baron,’’ said Loupesteim, 
“let us go.”’ 

Grossenstein rose, pale and trembling.— 
They were obliged to support him out of the 
room. 

« Zounds!”’ thought Franz, when he reach- 
ed the vestibule, ‘all this is very strange !— 
The mischief! here is the Minister on his back ? 
The order I executed this morning may bring 
me into a scrape; and some moment or other; 
it is possible that my head may not be quite as 
safe upon my shoulders as I could wiah it? 
We must think upon it, Franz, my friend.” 

He followed M. de Loupestein, and when al} 
was finished in the house of Grossenstein, he 
approached him, and touching him upom the 
shoulder, said, in a low voice, 

« Excellency, I have something of impert- 
ance te communicate to you.” 

«s+ What is it?’’ 








court,’’ said Count de Rosenheim, bowing low, going, we will play as he does, double always, | espousals,”’ replied Rosenbein, in a tone of gate. They have come for you upon some ur- | 

«but they bave never changed my sentiments | and look to the result.”’ He raised his head. sadness. “I did pot love Amelia; and she | gent business. A page wished to come up to 

of profound respect for my sovereign: op- | ‘‘ Franz, are you sure M. de Neuberg is at his| cared not for me. I learned, only when too | seek you, bat I kept him below, till I could ia- 
, portunity only is wantiog to prove this.” | hotel ?”” | late, the secret motives that had gained ber form you.” 


« This morning Baron Grossenstein gave me 
| this order, in the mame of his highness, com- 
} manding me to execute it immediately. 2B 


Bato face with Frederic. Two guards were 
door, each wi:h a lighted torch. 
Prince made one step in advance to- 
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wma Nm ae Loupestein, 
Upon the ordéry by my 
word, ar. done well in commumiicating 
this; you would other@ise have incurred great 
anger. Ron, page, run quickly, and ‘telese 
Giim. Good Heaven! if the Prince knewit!”” 
The Prince knew it already. Rudolph, hav- 
ing escaped from Grossenstein’s satellites, had 
fon te the residence of Count de 
Rosenheim, and communicated the arrest of 
tas master. _ Without the loss of a single mo- 
meat, the brothers De Rosenheim threw them- 
~aelves at the Prince’s feet, and demanded jus- 
fice for their young friend. 

«De Neuberg arrested!” exclaimed the 
Princo, highly incensed. ‘Infamous Grossen 
tein! Tell that miserable wretch, that if De 
Weuberg is not restored to my presence, safe 
aad unirjured, within one hour, he himself 
ahall diec.”’ 

fle was interrapted by the eager entrance of 
his secretary, Loupestein. 

<¢ Highness !’’ said the latter, with an ex- 
pression of joy, “be not alarmed, De Neuberg 
is here.” 

« Ab! Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the 
Prince, seizing the hand of Frederic. « Wel- 
come, my friend. So this last favor you have 
done me, in exposing this infamous wretch, 
who would have treated me as an idiot, has 
mearly cost you your life. But I thank God you 
are safe. And now, my friend, be assured of 
gue fact—you leave me no more.” 

The Prince kept his word; Frederic was at 
ence installed in the palace; and not many 
weeks after, Constance de Rosenheim also 
@welt there, under the title of Baroness de 
Neuberg. 

<¢ You have given me yet another talismsn,”’ 
waid Frederic to the ci-devant unknown, now 
bis uncle and his adopted father— it is that of 
Pappiness.”’ 

«¢ You had it already in your own posses- 
zion, my friend,” ssid Rosenheim. ‘The in- 
@aence and virtue of those which I gave you, 
‘were in the past lives of our enemies; and 
they may be rendered by one word— Con- 
a@cience.’ ” 


IMPERIAL INTERVIEWS. 


Alexander II. of Russia, whose meeting with 
Wapoleon III. of France is one of the most 
conspicuous high-life events of the day, is a 
wery robust and handsome cavalier, who excels 
fa certain bodily exercises. Consequently he 
asses for one of the first swordsmen in his 
‘whole empire. This accomplishment he pos- 
@eases in common with his namesake and nnocle 
Alexander, who also was very proud of his 
skill in fencing. 

The Comte de Bondy, who was afterwards 
Prefet de la Seine, which is equivalent to being 
permanent Lord Mayor of Paris, had accompa- 
uiled the first Napoleon to Tilsit in the capacity 
of chamberlaine. As part of the entertainments 
Where, Alexander had organized a succession of 
matches of various kinds of fence; and the 
Comte de Bondy, who passed for an able 
‘hand,—and who really was one,—was invited 

“te take part in them. He had the honor of 
‘fencing with Alexander himself. 

“‘Abeve all things, Bondy,’? Napoleon 
“Charged him, <‘take all the pains you can to 
“4et him hit you.” 

**Qh, sire, the comte replied, ‘‘I had no 
“need of a hint to that effect.” 

The match began; the comte was hit, and hit 
“again, and nothing but hit. He was not en- 
gaged in a fencing match, but in a match of 
@oliteness. Meanwhile these taps of the foil 
one after another in the middle of the chest 
made the blood rush to his head. For the fifth 
time the foil struck him; but on this occasion 
“he parry and thrust were so quick and success- 
‘ful, followed by hits of such rapidity, falling 
fike hail on the bosom of the Czar, that it was 
‘impoasible to make any mistake about the mat- 
ter. Every body plainly comprehended that 
in the outset the courtier had restrained the 
swordsman ; but that afterwards the swordsman 
had mastered the courtier. Alexander saw at 
once how the case stood, laughing all the while 
with the best grace in the world. 

In reality, the Comte de Bondy had a light- 
mess, @ brilliancy, an inevitable certainty of 
fence, which gained for him the reputation of 
being the best fencer in France. One day, at 
the Hotel de Ville, during the second occupa- 
tion of Paris, a young Prussian officer was 
blustering loudly and insulting every body be. 
cause his general had been refused the exercise 
of some privilege which he claimed. M. de 
Bondy, at that time Prefet de la Seine, attract- 
i by the disturbance, entered the room where 
tho yeung bully was hectoring, and rebuked 
@im with a few rather pointed observations. 

®* Who are you, to presume to talk to me in 
Shis way ?’’ asked the officer. 

*¢{ am aman who knows your goneral, and 
who is certain that he never gave you either the 
right or the example to behave impertinently.”’ 

« ] ask again, who are you, to dare to talk to 
me thus?’’ shouted the officer, in a perfect 
fury. 

Mi. de Bondy replied in a very low voice and 
ria very soft tones, drawing near to a window, 
“ Hero, in this room, monsieur, I am the 
Prefet de la Seine; but there, in the garden, 
uader those trees, if you will have the goodness 
‘te follow mo, I shall only be the Comte de 
Bondy.” 

At that terrible name the officer turned very 
red, took off his cap, which he bad hitherto 
kept on his head, made a low bow, and left the 
room without taking any further trouble about 
the subject which he had come to advocate. 








UW Too Mvcu Dutry.—Henry Ward Beecher, 
#o the Christian Register says, has declared 
bimeclf in favor of omitting Sunday afternoon 
service, because he thinks the afternoon should 
be dcvoted to domestic converse, reading the 

‘Bible and religious instruction, and considers 
 Sunday-echool or churchgoing four times a day 
te be broaking the Sabbath. 


a7” The Boston Traveller says that a num- 
ver of young ladies in Salem, having consider- 
od the state of the money market, and deter- 
atrinod not te pay $10 and $20 fora winter bon- 
net, have set about making bonnets for them- 
selves. 

7” Aa Irishman, near Boston, becoming 
Greatly alarmed recently at the severity of the 
@hunder and lightning, fell suddenly upon his 
mmecs, and exclaimed :—< Oh, Lord, forgive us, 


- ead stop this.” 


anes 


———— a 
HENRY PBTERSON, EDITOR. 
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All the Contents of the Pest are Set up Expressiy 
for it, and it aleme. It is met a mere 
Reprint of a Daily Paper. 














The subscription price of the POST is $28 year in ad- 
car-e—served in the city by Caniers—or 4 cents a single 
aumber, 

The POST is believed to have a larger country circuis- 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception, 

The POST, it will be noticed, has something for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the family may all find in its ample pages something 
adapted to their peeuliar liking. 

Back numbers of the POST can generall; be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. Owing, 
however, to the t and increasing demand fer the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being ‘‘ First come, first 
served.’’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications. If the arti- 
ele is worth preserving, it is generally worth making a 
clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirabie 
medium for advertisements, owing to its great eirenia- 
tion, ard the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columns. 


PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the following gifted writers: 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enotand,) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Author 
of “ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” ANNA 
BLACKWELL, &c., &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WITH APPRO- 
PRIATE EXGRAVINGS : — 


THE HAUGH AND THE UPLANDS. 
A VILLAGE TALE. 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 
The following will be published in due season :— 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


4 TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c., kc. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 
Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c. For terms, see the head of this column. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Respectfully declined :—‘‘ October ;’’ ‘‘ The Forest 
F lower ;’’ ‘‘ Sane and Sound ;’’ ‘‘ Poverty ;’’ ‘* Scenes 
from An Old Maid’s Window ;’’ ‘‘ The Collision ;"’ 
‘* Those Eyes ;’’ ‘* Death ;’’ ‘‘ You Came to Me, etc.;”’ 
‘< Give Me a Home ;”’ “‘ Margaret and I ;’’ ‘‘ A Canto ;”’ 
‘* My Sweetheart ;’’ ‘‘ Captain Roland.’’ 





Svsscrirtions.—The notes of all solvent 
banks will be taken in payment of subscrip- 
tions to Tue Post—although, of course, we 
prefer gold or silver. 

Subscribers who find a difficulty in getting 
anything under a five dollar note to remit, 
should bear in mind that we send the paper 
three years for five dollars. All should also 
remember that in times like these, it is better 
to subscribe to an old aud firmly established 
paper like Tue Post, which a “ crisis” in the 
money market scarcely affects, than to papers 
of a more transient and less reliable character. 





OUR NOVELETS. 

We have received a letter from Grace Green- 
wood, in which she begs the indulgence of the 
readers of Tux Post relative to her promised 
story. She says :—‘‘I thought in the winter I 
could write it at once, but a thousand unfore- 
seen things occurred to put off the work. I 
had afterwards, in the summer, a severe and 
tedious illness from which I have not yet 
wholly recovered, though I am gaining strength 
very fast. We came here on the 5th, and 
here I intend to stay until I have finished that 
story.”’” Of course our readers will grant 
Grace the grace she craves. We hope the 
story, when it does come, will be all the better 
for the delay. 

We have the greater part of Mr. Duganne’s 
promised Novelet on hand, but not having the 
whole yet, we thought it better to publish 
“Tue Haven anp THE Uptanps,”’ by Miss 
Anna Blackwell—the first part of which we 
print this weck. We think it an cxcellent pic- 
ture of English country life, and not deficient 
in action and incident. 





Tux Expenses or tHe East Inpia Repew- 
LioN.—In calculating the expense to England 
of this rebellion, it must be remembered that 
the revolt of the Sepoys, in its financial as. 
pect, has two sides. The East India Company 
has always supported the native troops out of 
the revenues of India. Some 60,000 natives 
having disbanded, their place can be supplied 
by the same number of English troops, with 
only the difference to the Company of the dif- 
ference between their pay and that of the re- 
volted Sepoys. What this difference is, or 
whether there is any difference, we are not in- 
formed. The pay of a regiment of 1 200 Se- 
poys is about $15,000 a month. The Company 
had saved, therefore, on the fifty revolted re- 
giments, by the end of August, over two mil- 
lions of dollars. How far, on the other side of 
the account, their revenues have been affected 
by the disturbed state of the country, we know 
not. But the fact we have mentioned has no 


specie from England to India. 





Darss Maxino.—J. G. Maxwell & Son, 1926 
Chestnut street, advertise in our columns great 


being thus able to continue thcir operatives in 
employment through the winter. 


by spending their money. Wages are the true | 





charity. 


small bearing upon the predicted drain of | 


.BPBECIE AND PAPER. 

By a late return of the Bank of France, we 
see that it has about $120,000,000 of notes in 
circulation, to $45,000,000 of coin and bullion. 
This is over two-and-a-half dollars of paper to 
one of specieé—a much larger proportion of 
paper, we are inclined to believe, than what 
is generally supposed. The smallest note issu- 
ed by the Bank of France is equivalent to 
about $29. 


The proportion of paper to specie in this 
country is stated to be, according to the returns 


made in or near January last, as follows: Cir- 
culation $176,000,000, Specie $63,000,000.— 
This is a very little larger proportion of paper 
to specie than exists in France—notwithstand- 
ing we have bank notes of as small a denomina- 
tion as one dollar in the United States. 

A comparison of the proportions of paper to 
specie in the various States of the Union, may 
be both new and interesting to our readers.— 
We therefore quote the following official 
table :— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF ALL THE 
BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1556-7. 

States. Specie. Circulation. Capital 
Maine, $1,025,000 35,600,000 $5,000,000 
New Hampshire, 180,000 = 3,000,000 4,780,000 
Vermont, 200,000 §8=— 3,700,000 4,000,000 
Massachusetts, 4,518,000 = 25,000,000 = 59,760,000 
Rhode Island, 377,900 5,280,000 
Connecticut, 800,000 §8= 6,510,000 
New York, 15,000,006 392,000,000 
New Jersey, 750,000 = 4.500000 
Pennsylvania, 6,000,000 = 15,100,000 
Delaware, 250,000 = 1.000000 
Maryland, 3,300,000 = 5,100,000 
Dis. of Columbia, 200,000 350,000 
Virginia, 4,000,000 12,000,000 
North Carolina, 2,000,000 6,660,000 
South Carolina, 1,396,000 = £100,000 
Georgia, 1,500,000 = 5,000,000 


Florida, 
Alabama, 800 000 
Louisiana, 8,000,000 
Mississippi, 50,000 
Tennessee, 2,000,000 
Kentucky, 5,000,000 
Missouri ,* 1,140,000 
350,000 


Illinois, 
Indiana, 1,500,000 
2,000,000 


Ohio, 
Michigan, 350,000 
530,000 


Wisconsin, 
263,206 000 176,750,000 


13,300,000 
101,000,000 
6,000,000 
23,700,000 
1,700,000 
11,100, 000 
1,300,000 
14,000,000 
6,100,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 








250 ,000 
7,500,000 
300 ,000 
6,000,000 
13 500,000 
2,200,000 
2,500,000 
5,300,000 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,150,000 


3,100 000 
15,200 ,000 
200,000 
10,300,000 
13,130,000 
1,200,000 
4,420,000 
4,500,000 
6,000,000 
$500,000 
3,000,000 





Aggregate, 373,960,000 


* Does not include the new banks. 


The diversities of the proportions of specie 
in the above table are truly surprising. It will 
be seen that the New England States seem to 
care very little as to the proportion of specie 
to paper. Thus Vermont has only one dollar 
of specie to about eighteen of circulation. 
Rhode Island about one dollar of specie to 
fifteen. New Hampshire one dollar of specie 
to seventeen of notes. Massachusetts one to six. 

Coming to the Middle States, we find a 
much larger proportion of specie. Thus New 
York and Maryland have not two dollars of 
notes to one of specie; while Pennsylvania 
has only two and a half of notes to one of 
coin. 

As we go South, the disproportion again in- 
creases. Thus Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia have three dollars of notes to one of 
specie—while South Carolina and Mississippi 
have six to one. Alabama—the banks of which 
State have not suspended—has, it seems, over 
three dollars of specie to one of notes! 

The Western States generally range about 
three dollars of paper to one of coin—though 
Illinois has seven to one. 

It will be well for our readers and the people 
generally, before making up their minds on this 
somewhat intricate currency question, to ob- 
tain all the facts they can, and attentively con- 
sider them. They will find some things diffi- 
cult to understand and to explain, perhaps, by so 
doing. Thus many would say, from a perusal 
of the above statement, that the Banks of New 
England, and especially of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, should have been the first to sus- 
pend in the present crisis. And yet the Phila- 
delphia Banks, with probably at least a dollar 
in specie for every dollar of their circulation— 
amuch greater proportion of specie to paper 
than the general average of the State—were 
the first to go. 

Perhaps the explanation partly is, that there is 
a greater distrust of banks in Pennsylvania than 
in New England—which is manifested by the 
much smaller proportional amount of bank 
capital. This distrust leads to “ runs’? upon 
the banks, in seasons of financial difficulty. 
And, if there is a ‘run,’ a bank with only 
three dollars of immediate liabilities (in the 
shape of circulation and deposits) to one of 
specie, is just as surely bound to suspend, as a 
bank with six times that proportion of paper in 
circulation. The only difference is that one 
cannot pay, and the other cannot even pretend 
to pay. 

The economy of the New Englanders is 
broadly displayed in the great proportion of 
paper to specie among them. For the cheap- 
ness Of @ paper currency is the great reason 
that it is so universally prevalent. Communi- 
ties that are poor, are forced to resort either to 
paper money, or to a rude exchange of commo- 
dities. Thus im the early history of this coun- 
tty, we find Virginia making tobacco a legal 
tender; Massachusetts, wampum, land, &c. 
Those who wish to see to what straits our fore- 
fathers were reduced for a currency, are refer- 
red to an interesting collation of historical 
facts, in another column, for which we are in- 
debted to the industry of a contemporary. 

It does not occur to many people, judging 
from what we frequently hear in conversation, 
that one weighty reason why all commurities 
do not use gold and silver alone for currency, 
is because they are very costly. Newspaper 
editors speak of gold ‘ flowing in’’ where it is 
necded—but our colonial forefathers needed it 
greatly, and yet it would not flowin. The 
truth is, that if you wish gold for currency, you 
must buy it—just the same asif you need it 
for watches or jewelry. And gold employed 
for currency, is just as unproductive as the 
gold in the watches. Now, poor communities, 
when composed of intelligent, enterprising 
men, as our ancestors were, do not always like 
to lock up their means in a circulating medium, 
ifthey can make anything less costly do the 
same work. We have in this country, say 








| $176,000,000 of paper money, in addition to | 


the gold and silver coin. That $176 000,000, 
leas the $43,000,000 of coin kept as a basis in 


reductions in their goods—with the object of | the vaults of the bank, gives $113,000,000 sur- | 


| plus of paper money, the first cost of which 


of the solid capital of the country; which, as 


19,500,000 | 


at present actively euetenshs is producing say 
at least six per cent. per annum. The yearly 
cost therefore of substituting $115,000,000 of 
coin in the place of that amount of paper, 
would be the annual interest of said sum—say 
$6,780,000, 

The question, therefore, is a very plain one. 
Is the superiority of a metallic over a paper | 
currency, worth $6 000,000 yearly, for every | 
$100,000 000 of currency required ? So far, the 
verdict of every civilized community, as shown | 
by its actions, has been in the negative. It | 
may be, however, that such verdicts have been 
wrong. It may be that the yearly cost of the 
metallic currency would be more than compen- 
sated by its permanency and reliability. 

And yet, even this may not really be the | 
practical question. 
apy community thst withdraws a large paper | 
currency from circulaticn, ever will supply its 
place with an equal amount of coin. 
not a thing that a nation does as a nation, by 
legislative resolution—but an individual work, 
depending on the enterprise and interest of in- 
dividual capitalists. We apprehend that the | 
practical working of an attempt to substitute a 





suits in which it is actively employed—would | 
be found go onerous, that the result would be 
that the country would be forced to content | 
itself with a much emaller currency of specie | 
than the one of paper that it had withdrawn. 
Whether this permanent restriction of the cur- 
rency would or would not operate as a con- 
stant fetter upon trade and business, is a very 
important view to consider, upon which men 
naturally will differ. For our own part, we 
shall never stand obstinately in the way of hav- 
ing the matter tested in a practical manner; if 
it pleases the majority of the peop’e, in their 
wisdom, so to determine. 





BCONOMY. 


ER 31, 


THE LBAST | OF TWO J BVILS. 

Debtors wishiag to make payments to their 
creditors find that their fands are at twenty per 
cent. discount where the creditor resides. 
Neither debter nor creditor is willing to meet 
the sacrifice, and the obligation remains undis- 
charged. This is the state of things all over 
the country. 


The rates of discount on the street for bank- 


Bedi inoatill 








THE JOINTED STEAM- SHIP. 


A short time ago a vessel of a very novel 
description, appeared in the East India docks. 
She was of iron, built in compartments or sec- 
tions, with this remarkable peculiarity, that 
each section, instead of forming part of an or- 
dinary rigid, indivisable vessel, as in the Great 


notes of distant places, at the present time, are} Eas/ern, was a distinct veseel, complete in it- 


perfectly ridiculous; but there is a very simple 
| remedy in the hands of the public. Let them 
mutually agree to receive and pay all notes of 
solvent banks at par—never selling a dollar of 





distant money save when absolutely necessary. | 
This course will also tend to a rapid discharge | the convex bow of the adjoining section. 
of debts—for every man will think it to his in-| Through the overlapping parts, at the sides of 


_ terest to pay away the notes he receives as fast | 


influence on trade and business. 


| 


self, and connected to the other rections by a 
moveable joint of extreme simplicity and im- 
mense strength. The joints were constructed 


| by giving to the after end of each section a con- 


cave form, enabling it to contain and overlap 


the vessel, were inserted massive iron bolts, 


It is questionable whether as possidle—and thus exert a very perceptidle resting in stout wrought-iron sponsons, firmly 
| attached to the ship’s sides and framework. 


There is no real and substantial difference | These bolts, which constituted the pivots or 


the brokers—on account of the unsettled con- 
| dition of things— are compelled to charge. 


' 


| 


The | 


} , , 
For it is; between the paper cusrencies of different | centres of the joints, were attached to powerful 
States, at all approximating to the rates which | 


levers under the decks, by means of which they 
could be drawn inwards, for disconnecting, or 
| pushed outwards for connecting the sections. 


notes of the banks of this city, for instance, are | The vessel was in fact, a “jointed ship,” ca- 


of the New York country banks to our brokers, | 


| and they would not buy them for less than four 


per cent. discount, payable in Philadelphia 


5 just as good as those of the banks of New| | Pable of bending at the joints both upwards and 
hundred millions of specie for the same amount | York—and it is a waste of money to pay even | downwards, 
of paper—diverting of course that hundred | one percent. between them. And yeta gentle-| rise and fall of the waves, and fitted with 
million from the industrial and business pur- | man told us the other day, that he took the notes | powerful gear for instantaneously detaching 


accommodating herself to the 


one or more of her sections when required. 
By this new system of naval construction, ves- 
sels of exceedingly light draught, and of length 


currency; while, at the same time, the brokers | far greater than hitherto, carrying the largest 
of New York were asking the same discount on cargoes, may be used without danger of break- 


_ Philadelphia notes in that city—making a dif- 


ference of eight per cent. between the New 
York Sfafe, and the New York City money. 
And yet the New York State notes are now par 
in the city of New York. 





ing their backs, or even straining; the yielding 
of the joints obviating that liability. The great 
length, light draught, and narrow midship sec. 
tion, permit the attainment of unprecedented 
speed ; whilst the facility for detaching part of 


The fact is, when things are in such a mud-| the vessel in caso of collision, fire, sudden 
dle as they are now, it is all folly to make such leakage, or grounding with a fallen tide, affords 
great differences between the notes of solvent | a means of saving life, and a portion of hull 


banks— between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 
Pass them a’ong, from hand to hand, &s rapid. 
ly as possib!e—for if you attempt to discrimi- 





‘* There is a time for all things,” said Svlo- 
mon. Doubtless the present period is, in a 
large number of cases, the time for Ecomomy. 
Many persons, especially in the cities, have 


been living bes ond their means. Among these, 


we are glad te perceive a general disposition to 
retrench their expenditures. That it is quite 
time for it, is shown by the amusing mode in 
which they sometimes propose to economise— 
a kind of “saving at the spigot,’’ and << wast- 
ing at the bung: hole’’ system, which novices in 
the art of saving are very apt to practice. They 
will learn, however, in season, if the hard times 
continue long enough. 

But let people act with reason. Because A, 
B, and C, are in duty bound to lessen their ex- 
penses in every possible way, why should D, 
who has been living in a reasonable and pru- 
dent manner all through the good times—and, 
owing to this, is not very much pinched at pre- 
sent—closely follow their example? And why 
should E—with a large income, and plenty of 
money in his pocket—follow suit in a course 
which, for him, is not righteous economy, but 
niggardly parsimony ? 

‘¢The poor ye have always with you,”’ says 
the Scripture. If everybody, without regard 
to his means, takes a sudden fit of economy 
this winter, how are the poor to live? Is it 
wisdom to throw servants and operatives out 
of employment—and then support them in idle- 
ness by alms-giving ? 

Now, the true policy, as we consider it, is 
for those to retrench whose means demand it, 
and for those to spend who can well afford it. 
The man who is well-to-do, is acting wisely 
in the present condition of affairs, by spend- 
ing, not saving and hoarding money. If he 
wants repairs done to bis house, and can afford 
to pay for them, now is the time to call upon 
the neighboring mechanics for their labor. It 
is positively real and true cconomy to have 
work done at times like the present; for you 
can get your work done both cheaper and bet- 
ter. Every experienced man knows that, as a 
general rule, work is always better done when 
work is scarce, and wages low, than in an op- 
posite condition of affairs. When men work 
cheaply, they will also give more labor for the 
money. It does not speak very highly, we 
grant, for poor human nature, but it is the 
fact, nevertheless. High wages and poor 
work too often go together. 

Ex-Attorney General Caleb Cushing, in a 
recent speech at Faneuil Hall, advocated the 
policy we have recommended, in the following 
sensible language : 


At such a time as this, when so many thou- 
sands of industrious men and women in Massa- 
chusetts are deprived of occupation and of 
means of support by the curtailment or suspen- 
sion of work in the great manufactories of the 
State, although for them retrenchment is a ne- 
cessity as well as duty, yet it is not so for 
those who, with wealth, possess assured means 
of subsistence. Why should they retrench, 
when every article they consume is of dimin- 
ished price? It would be especially unwise 
for them to do so at a time when every item of 
personal expenditure which they may cut off 
will but serve to aggravate evils, by contribu- 
ting to impede the circulation of money, by 
increasing the superabundance of unemployed 
labor, and by —e the causes of poverty 
and crime, and in the long run subject them 
to larger expenditure of alms-giving and taxa- 
tion. 

Atatime like this in France, for instance, 
there would be succor to labor by great public 
works of the Government, such as the addition 
of a new quadrangle to the Louvre or the Tui- 
leries. We cannot in this way combat the 
effects of a stricture, as it is called, in the mo- 
ney market. But we can, so far as we possess 
the means, continue our accustomed train of 
life ; persevere in well devised and well direct- 
ed enterprises ; keep, so faras possible, our ships 
and our looms in action; preserve unmoved 
the great landmarks of our industrial prosperity, 
and stand ready to start anew when the proper 
time comes, as come it soon must, all the great 
movements of production and of commerce 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


Yes, not in foolish hoarding, and in a busi. 
ness inaction, will relief be found for the com. 
munity—but in a directly opposite course, judi- 
ciously pursued. You whocan afford it, continue 
to purchase what you need and want. The world 
is pot coming to an end, just yet—though the | 
banks bave suspended. Let all do what they 





| be correct. 





safely can in keeping the wheels of industry 
and trade in motion, and be assured that, in| 


doing this, they are indirectly but unerringly | 
| man to his friend. 


| who used to ride down in their carriages, now 


helping themselves. 





Ma. Dempster, the vocalist, has not ‘ sus- | 


Those that is comparatively nothing. Now to supply the pended” upon his nofes, but is issuing them | 
can afford to buy, are doing good now-a-days | place of that $113,000,000 with gold and silver | with as much freedom as ever. 


For fifty cents, | | 


evening. He is now in Philadelphia. 


nate too narrowly, you will lose far more by 


| fettering business, and in paying heavy dis- 


counts to the brokers, than there is any pro- 
bability of losing by the plan we recommend. 
A bank must have been badly managed, in- 
deed, if it does not finally redeem all its circu- 
lation. And, granting that one does break 
down here and there, that loss-—distributed 
as it will be through the community—will bs 
much more readily borne, than the complete 
paralysis of business which ensues from a too 
great daintiness in receiving the notes of dis- 
tant banks in payment of debts. 





Mr. ArrLeron’s Lerrer.—Our readers are 
referred to the letter of the Hon. Nathan Ap- 
pleton, of Boston, which we publish this week. 
Mr. Appleton’s views, it will be noticed, are in 
accordance, in the main, with those promulga- 
ted in Tue Post, as to the cause of the pre- 
sent financial panic. Even the New York 
Times thus comments upon the course of the 
banks of that city :— 


«¢ They hive shown throughout a timid, ner- 
vous apprehension about their own safety, and 
a consequent indifference to the safety of the 
great business cormmunity upon which they 
were absolutely dependent. They have thus 
exasperated one class of business men and 
alarmed another. Their feverish anxiety about 
themselves created corresponding distrust on 
the part of the public, and this has been grow- 
ing from day to day, under the stimulus of the 
failures which were constantly occurring among 
the merchants, and which were charged to the 
selfish contraction of bank aceommodations.— 
It is said that the banks could not expand with 
safety to themselves; but their safety depend- 
ed throughout far more on the confidence and 
forbearance of their creditors than upon the 
ombunt of their indebtedness. ° . 

‘¢The adoption of the country teddies 
for that of the city at an early day would have 
accomplished the object—but neither that nor 
anything else was done, or even attempted by 
the banks.”’ 


So far, the evidence must be taken as bear- 
ing decidedly against the New York Banks. 
If they have anything to say in their own de- 
fence, it would be well that they should now 
say it—or judgment will be taken against them, 
in the great Court of Public Opinion, by de- 
fault. 





Lasor WaAntep at THE Wesr.—The re- 
ports from the West sustain the views recently 
expressed in the Post, as to the advantages of 
instituting benevolent societies to aid in the 
transmission of the unemployed labor of this 
section to our Western brethren. The Evans- 
ville (Indiana) Journal says :— 

We are assured that fifty or one hundred fe- 
males could find good homes and liberal wages 
in families in this city at the present time. 
Within a week, we have published advertise- 
ments for female help, by persons who o#er 
good homes for girls—at $1,50 to $2,50 per 
week. 

We notice also, that the Pacific and Minae- 
sota Railroad, on which work has just com- 
men ced, is in want of a large number of laborers, 
and that the Galena mines are advertising for 
ten thousand workmen. Why should not the 
West take the lead by appointing Committees 
in different towns, to correspond with: the be- 
nevolent socicties of the Eastern cities redative 
to this matter? 





Wut Not Svcsrenp.—We see it stated 
that in some of the Western and South-Wes 
tern towns, the banks not only do not intend to 
suspend—but do not even mean to allow a 
“run” uponthem. The plan pursued is for 
each bank to have “its crowd,’’ as an Irishman 
would say, and hustle off all such suspicious 
characters as agents and brokers, who are sup- 
posed to meditate ademand for specie. These 
institutions sho# a determination to preserve 
the specie basis, which must undoubtedly 
‘carry them through the crisis.” 





Tue ALAbAmMa Banxs.—Mobile, October 19. 
—None of the Alabama banks have been 
serious)y affected by the late pressure, and in 
no one instance has the suspension of specie 
payments been resorted to. 


We see the above in the telegraphic colamns | 


of the daily papers, and therefore suppose it to 
Good for Alabama! In New Or- 
leans, too, @ number of the banks still pay 
specie. 





C7” “Times are improving, and men are 
getting on their legs again,’’ said a gentle- 
‘How so?” «Why those 


walk.’’ 
OF” The kisses of friends are 
Kisses should be sacred to lovers. 


insipid. 
It is the 


coin, would cost the locking up of that amount | he gives as many as can be received in an/| passion that is in a kiss, that gives to it its 


sweetness. 





and cargo, when otherwise all would be lost, 


In steam shipping a great economy of time and 
expense is effected. One section carries the 
engine and the crew ; all the other sections are 
appropriated to cargo. On the arrival at its 
destination of a “‘ jointed ship,’’ the engine and 
screw section is immediately detached, trans- 
ferred to another jointed vessel of same gauge 
of joint, and despatched at once without incur- 
ring the delay of unloading one cargo and load- 
ing another. The detention of marine engines 
during repairs of the hulls is also avoided by 
this system. The sections of jointed vessels 
can load at inland points, proceed separately, 
by canal or river, to the nearest seaport, there 
connect with the steam section, and take their 
cargoes direct over sea, avoiding the delay and 
expense of trans-shipment. 





SPORT AMONG THE PYRAMIDS. 


While we sat (on the summit of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt) to rest our wearied limbs, 
the lively Bedouins, anxious to make the most 
of our visit, planned all sorts of exploits to be 
done for so much money, when they found us 
decided in refusing more backsheish. We had, 
in a soft, or rather a tired moment, when half- 
way up, given them two shillings to each party. — 
For two shillings one man offered to run up the 
Great Pyramid in five minutes, which I doubt 
not he would have done. We settled, how- 
ever, that for three shillings one should, within © 
ten minutes, descend from the top of the Great 
Pyramid, where we were all assembled, and 
reach the summit of the adjacent Pyramid. 
The instant the bargain was made, the mam . 
disappeared over the corner next the second » 
Pyramid; and I reached the dizzy edge just te 
see him tripping down with as much facility ag ~ 
if upon the most graduated staircase. 
leaps were irregular, to suit the stones; 
although some of the steps were four and ¢ 
five feet high, with eccasional narrow ledges 
alight upon, he took them all In the same yt 
style. He disappeared from view after one?) 
fourth or so of the descent; but withia “a 
minutes he emerged upon the uneven gre 
between the two Pyramids, running like 
flattened insect beneath ue. The ascent of 
second Pyramid seemed more difficult ¢ 
that of the first; particularly on reaching 
smooth part near the top, where the Arab 
several times to run alovg the parallel cages of 
the stones to find irregularities for his 
He took eleven minutes, however; and 
countrymen, who regarded the hands of 
watch with some interest, remarked that he 
too fat, and that others would do it in the 
But we were quite satistied.— Westgarth’s Bs 4 
tor ia. 
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MRS. LOFTY AND }. 

Mrs. Lofty keeps a carriage, : 

So do I; ; ; 
She has dapple grays to draw it, 

None have I. 
She’s no prouder with hes coachman 

Than am |, res 
With my blue-eyed, laughing baby, 

Trundling by. 
I hide his face lest she should see 
The cherub boy and envy me. 

OG” The N. Y. Express says: “at a 
great sale of fashionable furniture up 
there were no buyers.”? 

OF” The Nottingham Review observes tt 
Melton Mowbray can boast of three public ek 
racters which perhaps no other towa 
namely, two independent ladies who have 
out game-certificates, and who enter the 
and bring down the game equal to any 
sportsman. The other is a female black amith, 
who is such an adept at shoeing a horse or 
working at the anvil as to cause universa) ex4 
citemcnt.— English Paper. » 

OG” New Spsciss or Horse Cuusenut-c 
A gentleman bas shown us a chestaué of 
usual size, which he avers and believes, 
taken from the inside of a hen’s egg. 
came there, he does not undertake to 
but holds himseM responsible for the t 
the statement, that it was there. No de 
it; and just as sure as you plant it, 
grows into a tree, just so sure that tree wil 
bear chickens. = 

C7” When the late Dake of Wellington 
to Oxford as Chancellor, he was very /muc 
puzzled when they told him he was to maxé)# 
Latin speech at the inauguration. Is this’dl.” 
lemms he applied to his physician, as f 
likely from his prescriptions to know 
and he made a speech, which answered 
well. «I believe,’”’ said the duke, «it 
very good speech, but I did not know mue 
the matter.’’ 

03” In the choice of a lover, a wo 
siders more how he appears in the eyes of 
women than in her own. ~—— 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, OCTOBER 31, 1857, 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR THE| HON, NATHAN APPLETON ON 
TIeEs. NEW YORK BANKS. 


ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF MOTEER GCooeE. 
FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER OCT. 15TH. 
Sing a song of specie, 
Gotbam all awry, No eomments are necessary to introduce 
Seven and fifty Bank birds the subjoined communication from Hon. Na- 
Knock'é tate pl; than Appleton, to the attention of our readers. 
When the Banks were open'd ‘ 
The Cashiers tried to sing, The explanation which he gives of the origin 
Wasn't that a pretty dish of the financial troubles which oppress the 
To send to Gov’nor King ! community, is both profound and perspicuous. 
It fixes the seat of the mischief in the true 
spot, viz.: the banks of the city of New York ; 
and points out the want of an intelligent finan- 
cial head to control their movements, as the 
main cause of the policy which has been attend- 
ed by so many disasters. 


THE MONEY CRISIS AND THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


: Fa 


—— 


terible remo eas. 


In 1834, Mr. Biddle was flagitiously endea- 
iy ls Congress to grant bins 2 chap~ 
ter, the distress he had it in his power 
to inflict on the country. In March of that 
year a of the merchants aud baak- 
ers of New York informed him that unjess he- 
changed his course, and would agree to their 
terms, which were that the United States Bank 
should cease to call on the other banks for 
thirty days, his course would be denounced st 
the adjourned meeting of the Exchange. 

Mr. Biddle, at the last moment, agreed to 
their terms, in consequence of which the coum 
try was immediately relieved. But Mr. Bid-. 
dle was reckless enough, when the thirty days 
expired, without the slightest necessity, to cal? 
for these balances, and give the screw anothes 
turn. 








best wooded quarters here is the long open the thread-like substance used for smoking. 
reach of the Qasi 4’Orsay, from the fine square As the latter drops from the ja@s of the 
in frout of the Hotel des Invalides, to the wide, choppers, it falls into receptacles, whence it is 
sandy expanse of the Champs de Mars, lying forced off by an endless screw into the halls 
hot and sunny, 1,320 feet in length by 2,700 in appropriated to the operation of drying.— 
width, between the fine edifice of the Ecole Thence it passes into other balls where it is 
Militaire and the Seine. weighed, packed, and labelled with almost 
The Place des Invalides is ornamented with , equal expedition. These choppers, which are 
several lines of trees; the Champ de Mars is filled four times a day, turn out each 1,000 
bordered with four rows, forming pleasant | kilogrammes daily ; as the labor of one is lost 
France and Russia has already come to a alleys where the youths and maidens of the daily by necessary stoppage for cleaning, the 
Close; as much dining, receiving, and spect. Faubourg of “ Big-Pebble’”’ may be scen ame | average production in this department is 13.000 
cle seeing as could well be staffed into the tering on warm summer evenings, or altting _ kilos daily; the French _kilogramme being 
space of four days having taken place in the with their heads and hands in close Ps | about equal to 2} ibs. English weight. 
little capital of Stuttgardt during their stay. | ©" the green wooden benches which a paternal) The next room contains about sixty snuff- 
The presence of the Empress Marie, of the | Municipality has recently substituted for the mills, fed from above through the canvas gul- 
Queens of the Netherlands and Greece, and | stone ones which formerly did duty in their, jets; a main horizontal sbaft, a foot im diame- 
& number of various other Grand-Ducal and | Place. Between these two great squares runs | ter, turns as many eccentrics as there are mills, 
other reigning personages, of the Protestant the broad line of the quay, with its handsome communicating by straps with levers that give 
Alliance and the Art Union—both of which | %tome parapet, its fine bridges, and the long the perpendicular mill shafts an alternate cir- 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


A Brace or Rovatrr—A Gew or a Patace 
—Wrarner axp Wier—A& Woorrn Creve — 
Tur Iurecriat Tonacco Facroryr. 








Paris, Oct. 1, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 
The interview between the Emperors of 





The King was up at Albany 
Fighting off the brokers, 
The Cashiers were in Wail st.. 
Working hard as stokers ; 
Presidents were shinning 
Up and down the street, 
Out reshei a Brows bear 
And knocked them off their feet 


Hark! bark! the Banks do bark, 


bodies were holding their annual meeting at | 


the same time—hbave sided in bringing the 


bright line of the river, with its double border 
of foliage through which we catch sight of the 


excitement of the Stuttgardters to a crisis, ard | white faces of the houses, looking still whiter 


in importing an unprecedented degree of live 

liness to that quict metropolis of thirty five 

thousand souls. 

The visit of the court to the Royal Theatre, 
| when everybody was in full dress, and dia- 
monds and orders out dazzied one another, 
+ seems to have been a very imposing affair; as 
no doubt was also the splendid dinner given by 
the amiable old Kinglet of Wurtemburg to his 
distinguished guests, in the litt!e German Al- 
hambra of Wilhelma. 

This small palace, built in the Moorish style, 
and standing in the loveliest of lovely gardens, 
» a few miles from the capital, is said to be the 
most perfect gem of s palace in existence. Ar- 
chitecture, arrangement, and furniture are all 
| #0 beautiful that its description reads like a 
| fiction of Oriental romance. Built by the pre- 
sent king, he holds it in the most affectionate 

regard, but suffers no profane step to cross its 

threshold. It seems that a journalist who was 
admitted to visit it some years ago, published 

& description of the wonders it contained, and 

stated it to be impossible that su:h a mass of 
pnificence could have been got together at 

outlay short of seventeen millions. The 

king was so indignant at this exaggeration, and 
the implied prodigality on his part, that he 
declared no human creature except his own 

Invited guests should ever be allowed to enter 

ite gates, and he has kept his word. 

An enthusiastic correspondent of one of the 

'Paris papers, who vows and declares that he 

‘really did contrive, despite the diffizulty of the 

attempt, to get admitted into the gardens 

‘through the aid of Vivier, the king of horn- 

blowers, whose eccentricities formed the sub- 

ject of one of my recent letters, and who is said 
to be in high favor with certain great function- 

pries of the Stuttgardtian court, is in such a 
te of ecstacy over the beauty of the grounds 

d the outside of the palace, that he avows 
his wonder that the king has not tried to put it 
into a jewel-case, or under a glass. 
| The illustrious company lately assembled in 

t] Stuttgardt were driven over to the Wilhelma 

on Friday afternoon in the royal carriages ; and 

after promenading the gardens, the Emperor 

Napoleon, dividing his attentions and the ho- 

nor of his arm between the Empress Marie and 

the Queen of the Netherlands, they sat down 

16 dine in a dining-room with regard to which 

|know only that its magnificence and beauty 
ire almost distracting to those who enter it 
with the simple and reasonable idea of discuss. 
ng their dizner with due attention to its own 

pecial merits. After the dinner, during which 

military bands stationed under the trees 

their utmost, the palace and gardens burst 

a blaze of illumination, which lit up every 

as though it were noonday, ani made 

beautiful little white palace, with its domes 

delicate minarets, look to spectators at a 
= as though on fire. 

nts differ as to the physiognomy of the 

, some stating that he looks to be in per- 

health, with regular features, remarkably 

eyes and animated expression, and re- 

grand and distinguished manners ; 

say that he looks pale, harrassed, old 

pated, and are inclined to give credit 

ramors that speak of his being under 

he dominion of a growing affection for the 

‘Ine-cup. The Empress scems to impress 

one by the kindly expression and great 
n of features which have not the 
claim to beauty. The Queen of Greece, 
m of the Czar, and a Russ‘an at heart, 
phard, haughty and unamieble woman, with 
deal of talent and will, whom nobody 

to like. 
Otwithstanding the conflict of opinions on 

#¢@- subject, it is probable that the interview 

t Weimar, between Alexander and Francis 

deGph, Will be followed by an interview be- 

reen, the latter and Louls Napoleon. The 

r rumor on the matter is to the effect that 
@ French Emperor will accompany his Polar 
other to Weimar. 

Ifa friendly feeling should result between 
yatious crowned heade from the inter- 
now going on, the state of Europe must 

eessarily be benefitted thereby. It is too 

‘e iw the day for the different European ralers 

flatter themselves that they could band toge- 
€0 resist the will of their people on the 


sat questions of reform which ar prossing | 


‘the mind and heart of Europe; and the 
ost obtuse, with the exception of Bomba and 
% Romaa Camariila, aro becoming aware that, 


Sney wish to keep their p'ace, they must con- | 


‘mM, at least in a certain measure, to the popu- 
~! will in their respective dominions. If, 
wefore, an alliance be formed among the 
rereigns, the chances of war in Europe are 
dportionally diminished, the posmbility of 
neral reforms and improvements being car- 
Gout in concert increased, and conse jucntly 
people of Europe have nothing to lose, but 
piiope of gaicing much, from these new 

vyements of their rulers. 
lere, the weather continues very fine ; and 
ugh, the late frightful rain and ioundation 
ich have committed such ravages in the 
tre of France, have done much damage to 
eyards, the vintage will be vastly superior, 
” in quantity and quality, to that of ordi. 

years. 
ea" improvement’ of Paris itself is going 
s,actively as ever. A creat garden is 
out behind the Palice of (ndustry ; 
streets, boulevarts and bridges, are to 
without delay 
ficent as Paris really is 

t features of th's | 


easant cit 


y knows, is its trees . 


for their leafy surroundings. The quay itself, 
is planted with fine rows of trees, one of which 
borders the smooth asphalte pavement along 
the parapet ; the other four forming two noble 
alleys arched over by interlacing boughs, with 
a still wider alley, open to the 
them. Those who have happened to push, 
their explorations as far as this fevra incognifa | 
of the Far West of Paris, will probably agree | 
with me in regarding this portion of the quay as 
one of the prettiest in Paris; and if they 
seen the charming effects of the early 
or of the evening sky when the 
down in gold, crimsun, and violet, lighting up 
trees, buildings and river, the pretty island just | 
beyond with its gayly painted 
schools; the broad expanse that takes in one 
edge of the Bois de Boulogne. and the low bi ls | 
that form the rim of the in which Paris 
stands, they will certainly have wondered that 
this beantiful promenade should be so utterly | 
ignored by the beau mond+ of the capital. 

But my purpose in taking the readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post to this region of sol- | 
diers, wine shops, lumber yards, and pefises 
gens, was not #9 much a Quixotic desire t: 
render justice to a charming promenade suffer- | 
ing under unmerited neglect, a3 to irvite them 
to visit a great National Institation, whose 
principal entrance fronts this pleasant quay, 
half-way between the Bridge of the Invalides, 
and the Bridge of the Alma, and in which no 
less than 2,500 members of the fairer sex «re 
employed as laborers; viz , the Imperial To- 
bacco Manufactory, which occupies three sidcs 
of the square formed by the streets of the Bou- 
cherie, Universite, St. Jean, and the quay. A 
dark brown stream, turbid and steaming, con- 
stantly issuing from the court of the manufac- 
tory, carries the impurities washed from the 
leaves of the tobacco into the street gutters ; 
and a strong odor of the weed abhorred of King 
James, is, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
widely diffused through the neighborhood of 
the building. 

This estab 'ishment, which, with ten others in 
different parts of the country, serves for the 
manufacture of snuff, cigars, and pig-tail to- 
bacco, of which the French Government re- 
serves to itself the exclusive monopoly, is the 
“great fact’ of this particular quarter of the 
town. At six o’clock in the morning the toll- 
ing of a lond bell summons its employees to for- 
sake their slumbers and prepare for work; a 
second summons, half-an-hour afterwards, in- 
viting them to take advantage of the opening 
of its gates, and to begin the tasks of the day 
At half-past nine a bell gives them permi-sion 
to go to their breakfast. At one o’clock the 
same bell dismisses them to their dinner, and 
at six in the evening it notifies them of the end 
of their day’s work. A stranger passing 
through neighboring streets. at these hours, 
would be taken aback by finding himself in the 
midst of a crowd of women, with clean white 
caps surmounting every variety of costume. 
that literally fills the thoroughfares from side to 
side. As the hours of dismissal are known 
throughout the quarter, and these women are 


sun, between 


have | 
morning, 


sun is going , 


swimming: | 


basin 


out having to go far out of their way, they are 
at once accosted by any army of venders of the 
various eatables which form the dietary of the 
Paris Ouvrier. Hucksters assail them at every 
step with vociferous offers of their wares; and 
the contents of band carts and panniers are 
speecily transferred to the hittle baskets and 
reticules with which every woman is provided. 
The shops, too, which have displayed their 
temptations with especial reference to the pas- 
sage of this ewarm of customers, look upon 
them with aff ctionate desires geuerally satis- 


only too glad to buy whatever they need with- | 


cular motion. The tobacco is thus ground by 
the action of the perpendicular steel blades at- 
tached to the mill-shaft and the socket in which 
it rotates. The produce falls upon a broad 
canvas strap moving horizontally upon rollers, 
and is thus carried to four vast sieves where 
the snuff is sifted, and falls into troughs below, 
the coarser snuff being rejected, and transport- 
ed to a pit, whence a bucket engine carries it 
to the third.story, where it is returned to the 
mills by means of funnels communicating with 
the gullets by which these are fed. The snuff 
thus prepared (after the leaves from which it 
is produced have been steeped in salt and wa- 
ter, and then left to ferment for six mocths in 
caormous receptacles of which more anon) has 
still to undergo a farther formation of cighteen 
months, during which natural process it ex- 
changes its dull earthy black hue for the bright 
reddish brown to which it has given its name, 
and acquires the peculiar aroma so delightful to 
certain nostrils and so abhorred of others. 

Bat what else we saw in this curious estab- 
lishinent, with its immense resources of ma- 
chinery, labor, and material, must be reserved 
for my next Jetter, my pen having already run 
on to the extent permissible in tbe present one. 


QUANTUM. 


BROTHERLY AFFECTION. 


In the reign of Queen Anne, & soldier, be- 
longing to the marching regiment which was 
quartered in the city of Worcester, was taken 
up for desertion, and, being tried by a court 
martial, was sentenced to be shot. The Colo- 
nel and Lieutenant Colonel being at the time 
in London, the command of the regiment de- 
scended to the Major, a most cruel and in- 
human man. The day on which the deserter 
was to be executed having arrived, the regi- 
ment, as is usual on such occasions, was 
drawn out to see the execution. 

It is the custom on these occasions to draw 
lots from the several corporals for this disa- 
greeable oflice: and when every one expect- 
ed to see these lots as usual, they were sur- 
prised to find that the Major had given or- 
ders that the prisoner should die by the 
hands of his own brother, who was only a 
private in the same company, and who, when 
the cruel order arrived, was taking leave of 
his unhappy brother, and with tears fast flow- 
ing, that expressed the anguish of his soul, 
was hanging for the last time about his neck. 

On his knees did the poor fellow beg that he 
might not have a hand in his brother’s death ; 
and the poor prisoner, forgetting for the mo- 
meat his petitions to Heaven, begged to die by 
any hands than those of his brother. The un- 
relenting officer, however, could by no means 
be prevailed on to revoke his cruel sentence, 
though entreated to do so by every officer iz 
the regiment; on the contrary, he swore that 
the brother, and he only, should be the execn- 
tioner, if it were only for example’s sake, to 
make justice appear more terrible. When 
much time kad been wasted in fruitless endea- 
vors to soften the rigor of this inhuman sen- 
tence, the prisoner prepared to die, and the 
brother to be the executioner. 





The Major, strict to the maxims of cruelty, 
stands ciose to sce that the piece was properly 
loaded ; which being done, he directs that the 
third motion of his cane sha'l be the signal to 
tire. Accordingly, at the third motion, the 
Major, instead of the prisoner, received the 
bullet through his own head, and fell lifeless 
to the ground. 

The man no sooner discharged the piece, 
than throwing it on the ground he exclaimed : 

‘‘He thatcan give no mercy, no mercy let 
him receive Now, I submit; I had rather 
die this hour for that man’s death, than live a 





look almost like a fair on these occasions; and 





fied. In fact, the streets about the manufactory | 


thousand years and take away the life of my 
| brother.” 
No one seemed to be sorry for this unex- 





te see the interminable stream of women is. 


The buildings of the manufactory, which in- 
clade a handsome residence for the director, 
are open to the public three days in the week. 
Taking advantage of this arrangement, we pre- 
sent ourselves at the lofty entrance-gates upon 
the quay, and are inducted by the porter into 
a vast room—-half counting-house and half 
warehouse, where, haviag received, and duly 
responded to, the polite salutations of an elder- 
ly gentleman in a round velvet cap and specta- 
clea—we are by him turned over to a subordinate 


suing from its great gates, is really worth a| 
| visit into its neighborhood. 


pected justice on the inhuman Major, and the 
| man being ordered into custody, many gentle- 
men preseat, who had been witnesses to the 
whole affair, joined to entreat the officers to 
defer the execution of the other brother till the 
Queen's pleasure should be known. 

The request being complied with, the City 
Chamber that very night drew up a very frel- 
ing and pathetic address to her Majesty, sct- 
tiog forth the unparalleled cruelty of the de- 
| ceased officer, and humbly entreated her Ma- 
jesty’s pardon for both the brothers. 

The brothers were pardoned and discharged 








face is set off with an ample allowance of whis- 
kers acd moustache, and under whose auspices 
wo begin our march through the building. 
Passing through various long, lofty rooms, 
lined with great arched windows, and filled 
with boxes, bales, and heaps of tobacco, we 


} 


| 


cross the large interior court round which the | 


| manufactory ia built, to the engine-room, where 
two magnificent steam engines 
| 140 horse power each, communicate motion to 
The floor of 
. are of iron; 


the variety of machinery above. 
rails, Ac 


| tais room, the stairs, 
played in all its de‘ails augar wel: of the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements to which we are 
| about to be introduced. Each engine has one 
attendant, very slightly burdene 1 with clothing. 
Ascending tne stairs to ths story above, we 


tiud ourselves in a long hall furnished with a/| 


row of 14 chopping-macnines, fed trom behind 
by men who shovel the prepared tovacco leaves 
into oeciliating fannels, through which they 
pass, bet veon dousle bands of canvass, tnlo 
the choppers, Whica they reach in a highly 
compressed state. Ilere the coupact mass of 
tubace9, previously prepared by washing, dry- 


ing, and fermentau> s rapidly shaved into 


in a cool suit of brown linen. whose pale, wiry | 


by Holcroft, of | 


and the scrupulous cleanness and neatness dis- | 


from the army. 


— 


| op Traeru « Wet" Toro.—The mere con- 
| tact with truth, it seems to us, would be fatal 


to some men. Truth is said to “ live in the 

| bottom of a well;’’ and, if they were pitched 

| down after it, their first movement would be to 
* kick the bucket.’”’ 


 O9" Fasnionance Women —Read the biogta- 
phies of our great and good men and women— 
not one of them had a fashionable mother. They 
nearly all sprang from plain, etrong- minded 
women, who bad about as titde to do with the 
| fashions at with the changing clouds. 
O>" The most remarkable case on record is 
| that of the Yankee toap man, who, in a violent 

storm at tea, saved himself from death by 
| taking a cake of his own soap and washing him- 
se/f ashore. 

o>" An exchange notices the marriage of 
Miss Angelina Branham, a daughter of the great 
and adds—* We congratulate the 
bridegroom upon his privilege of reposing, 
even on earth, upon A, Brabam’s bosom.”’ 


vocalist, 


av" The bappiest man in the world is the 


The brokers come to town, 
Some with “‘ bags’’ and some with *‘ rags,”’ 
To hunt the specie down. 
There was a man in our town, 
Who was so wondrous wise, 
He jamped into the Barbary coast, 
And drew out his supplies. 
And when he go: his specie out, 
With all his might and main, 
He rushed into another bank 
And concluded that, all things considered, he 
might as well deposit it again. 


Here we go up, up, up! 
Here we go round, round, roundy ' 
Here we go backwards and forwards, 
Ilere we go down, down, downy! 
(Stock Reports 


Ba! ba! Bank sheep, have you any gold ! 

Yes, marry, have I three bags told ; 

One for depositors, one for me, 

And one for an old chap that lives across the seq! 


Note-shaver! Note-shaver ! 
Ply away home; 

Your notesare protested, 
Your flagers will burn. 


One—two! What shall we do? 
Three—Four! Close up the door. 
Five-Six! They are coming like bricks, 
Seven—Eight! Ask them to wait. 
Nine-Ten! Good friends, come again. 
Eleven - Twelve! The deposits we'll shelve 
Thirteen—Fourteen! Stop exporting! 

F ifteen—sixteen! Ain’t we fixed in! 
Seventeen - Eighteen! Keep ’em waiting! 
Nineteen—Twenty! Vaults are empty! 


There was a Public bad a Bank, 
And it had naught to give her, 

It paid out its notes, and marked its checks, 
And bade the folks consider. 


The folks considered very well, 
Bat couldn't get their money, 
And bade them play another tune 

** Oh! specie-paying’s funny !”? 


Monday night, it shall be the whole care 

To say that our Banks are all on the square, 
On Tuesday morning the folks will come in, 
Never a one of ‘em get any tin. 


Fifty odd banks were bulled up by the Yorkers 
Seventeen times as high as the moon ! 

When they expected suspension I don’t know, 

But come the smash did, and remarkably soon; 

‘* Yorkers, New Yorkers, New Yorkers,’’ said I, 

‘« Why do you brag so remarkably high ?”’ 

‘To keep up exchange while we can,’’ they did cry, 
‘* But we'll fall and be with you by-and-by.’’ 


There was a Teller who had naught, 
And drawers came to spot it; 
He stept into the specie vault, 
And then they thought they’d got it ; 
But he crept out the other side, 
And then they could not find him ; 
He ran fourteen miles in fifteen days, 
And never looked behind him. 


How many days has our note to ran? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 
Pay my check, pay my check, Bankers’ man, 
No, I can’t, master, by any plan ; 
Then take it, ard cross it, and mark it with G, 
And then it will do for Tommy and me. 


Pretty Director! your Bank let me milk, 

Ili give your wife an imported silk ! 

And a dozen gloves as you shall see, 

If you will come down with a discount to me. 


Richard and Robin were two pretty men, 
They laid abed tiil the clock struck ten, 
Robin starts up and looks at the sky, 

To Bank! brother Richard, our specie is dry ; 
Do you go before with the check and the bay, 
And I'll follow after on litthe Jack nag. 


High diddle diddle, rementber Nich, Biddle, 
The Ranks have gone up like balloons ; 
The Democrats laughed to see the sport, 
And the Brokers went in for the spoons, 


The wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl — 
If the bow! had been stronyer 
My tale had been longer. 
—Eveaing Bulletin 
}” The annexed fs a choice extract from an 
album kept at the Niagara hotel :—«“ Next to 
the bliss of seeing Sarah, is that of aceing 
Niagara.’”’ 
0G" We know a very ugly and penurious 
man who works in his own fields the summer 
months to save the expense of a scarecrow. 
OF” Apvertiss.—Dull times are perhaps the 
very best for advertisers. What little trade is 
going on they get, and whilst others are grum- 
bling, they pay their way, and with the news- 
paper as a life proserver, swim on the top of 
the water, while others are sinking all around, 
Advertise liberally, and you will hardly smell 
the hard times. 


ov” Fame.—An old chap at the State Fair, 
overhearing some men conversing together 
about Millard Fillmore’s being present, ex- 
claimed-—>: Fillmore—-Fillmore—-let's see— 
what did he do? Wan’t he up for something 
once?’ We lett him trying to think what Fill- 
more was wp for, and mentally exclaimed— 
« Sich is greatness,’’— Buffalo Times. 

OF" To be calm and cool in inferior things is 
better than zeal. “A map of understanding is 
of an excellent spirit;”? in the Hebrew, a cool 
spirit. Injuries do not fret him into a flame; 
neither does any occurrence heat him into a 
height of joy, grief, or anger.—Gurnal. 

oF” The surest way to stop a panic, is to 
meet it boldly. In the great crisis in London 
in 1825, when the suspension of the Bank of 


England had become absolutely inevitable, | 











Messrs. Editors:—I have fer many years 
been withdrawa from active business. I have 
been merely a looker-on, but not unobservant 
of the course of trade, and egpecially of our 
banking operations. 

Our system of currency is a delicate one. It 


is founded on bank credits, resting on a very 


moderate basis of coin. When perfectly ba- 
laneed, it works very well, but a slight derange- 


| ment may produce a great deal of mischief.— 


The great disturbing cause is a demand for 
specie for export, which can only be checked 
by a contraction of the bank crediis. During 


| the present year we havo been going on very 


smoothly, under fall sail, when, about the mid- 
dle of August, a sudden squall strikes us, 


| which continnes to increase to a terrific hurri- 


can, threatening even to swamp tho ship it- 
self. The question arises, how comes all this 
about? whitis the cause? 

New York is the great central banking 
power. She sets the key note to the whole 
country. If she expand, the whole country 
expands. If she centract, it is felt to the re- 
motest extremities. It is a tremendous power, 
that of increasing or dininishing the circula- 
ting medium of the whole country. It is a 
deep responsibility, and demands sound dis- 
cretion and much wisdom in its regulation. 
Unfortunately, there appears to be no unity of 
action, no controlling principle, in the man- 
agement of this power. It is divided between 
fifty-five banks, each acting its own separate 
part, under the influence of different opinions 
and different interests. Banks are puolic in- 
stitutions; they are founded for the public 
good; and the duty of consulting the good of 
the community in the use of their great power 
is as sacred as that of providing for their own 
safety. There is apparently no individual of 
sufficient influence to bring this heterogeneous 
mass into unity of action, in a crisis like the 
present, as was Aldert Gallatin, while he 
lived. 

The circulating medium of the city of New 
York consists in the liabilities of her banks 
ia the form of deposits and circulation. Their 
daily loans and discounts increase or diminish 
these liabilities. As these liabilities are greater 
or less, is money plenty or scarce. They con- 
stitute the fund out of which all operations 
must be performed. 

ITunt’s Merchant’s Magazine contains tables 
of the weekly returns of the banks of the city 
of New York for the years 1856 and 1857, 
which furnish a complete view of their opera- 
tions. They throw a flood of light on the pre- 
sent state of things. The return of January 3, 
1857, shows $104,000,000 of liabilities, with $11,- 
172,000 in specie. 

This varied very little from the returns of the 
preceding six months, and this state of things 
continued with little change, but with a slight 
tendency to increased expansion up to the 15th 
August. The greatest expansion was on the 
2ad of May, when the liabilities were $108,- 
000,000, with $12,000,000 of specie. The re- 
turn of 15th August shows $101,000,000 of 
liabilities, and $11,360,000 of specie. From 
this a rapid contraction commenced, the liabi- 
lities being reduced, of the 5th September, to 
$88,000 000, with $10,227,000 of specie. Here 
the contraction ought to have ceased. The 
object was to stop the export of specie. That 
had been done. Exchange on London had 
fallen below the point at which specie could 
be shipped without loss. Can any mortal man 
give me a reason or apology why contraction 
should continue a day after this point had been 
reached? The banks were then strozger than 
they had been for two years. But contraction 
did continue until, on the 3rd October, the 
liabilities had been reduced to $76,000, 000— 
thus reducing the circulating medium of New 
York city, from July, $82 000,000, or upwards 
of 830 per cent, Tremendous! Was the like 
over known in the history of banking? I have 
no hesitation In saying, it is the continued con- 
traction of the New York banks since the Sth 
of September, without the slightest necessity, 
which has brought about the present disastrous 
crisis. 

There was no decided over-trade. There 
was no speculation, except by a few houses in 
sugar. There was, no doubt, an excess of im- 
ports, but no greater than for several years, 
and the effect of these was wholly cured on the 
5th September, by the rate of exchange on 
London. Why continue contraction further? 
Was not $88 000 000, with ten and a-quarter 
millions of specie, being 114 per cent. a pro- 
portion as $104,000,000 in January, with $11, 
(00,000 of specie, or 11 per cent. on thelr lia- 
bilities ? 

There is but one answer, The New York 
banks have been acting under a panic, and 
that panic they have communicated to others, 
until there is almost a total loss of confidence 
The consequences are before us, in the paraly- 
sie of all trade from Bangor to New Orleans 
the stoppage of banks through a great part of 
the United States, the stoppage of factories, 
the discharge of thousands of laborers, the in- 
ability to bring our large crops of produce to 
market, the ruinous rate of two or three per 
cent. a month on the strongest paper, a ruin- 
ous depreciation In the price of all stock, and 
even on exchange on London. In my whole 
experience I have never known a crisis as se. 
vere as the present, and, I must say, s0 wholly 
uncalled for. 


I was a Bank Director in 1814, when New 


all danger was averted by one man, who had | York and all the States South and West sus. 


sense cnough to see that nothing but expan. 
sion would prevent suspension. The Bank 


pended specie pryments. Boston had ample 
eans, and stood firm, while many croakers 


expanded; this confidence begat confidence, | thought it madness for Boston to hold on, when 





mau With just wealth enough to keep him in| and the panic was past. It is a pity that our ail the rest of the country suspended. She aid 
Bankers hed not wisdom or public spirit | so, however, and all New England with her, 


spirits, and jast children enough to make him 
lsuustnous, 





| 


enough to pursue the same course, 


| 


and thus saved them the losses which accom 


This produced an intense and unexpecte@ 
pressure, for it was the New York understand- 
ing that Mr. Biddle should not again press 
them without some show of necessity. This 
pressure he continued until the adjournment ef 
Congress, in July, when he gave up the chase, 
and soon after extended the loans of the 
banks from forty.seven millions to sixty- three: 
millions. 

There was nothing in that pressure to be 
compared in severity tothe present. It was 
wholly owing to the unprincipled action of Mr. 
Biddle. 

The pressure of 1837 was wholly unlike the 
present. During a period of great over-trade, 
a few London houses imprudently created am 
American debt of fifty or sixty millions of @o}- 
lars, by giving out their acceptarces, to be 
met by other equally fictitious bills as they fel? 
due. These bouses fell into discredit. and iz- 
formed their correspondents in America that 
the whole debt must be liquidated at once, or 
they must become bankrupt. This was im 
March, when no remittances could be made ex- 
cept in specie, which the banks were cale@ 
upon to furnish. The New York banks weat 
on for something over a month, when they found 
it impossible to continue. They then suspend 
ed, and with them the whole country. There 
is nothing like it now, as there is no foreign 
demand for specie. 

The question now arises, What is the reme- 
dy? what is to be done? Nothing can be 
plainer. The New York banks must retrace 
their steps, and that speedily, or it will be too 
late. They should at once increase the circu- 
lating medium by expanding their discounts 
some ten or fifteen millions of dollars. No 
other course will set the wheels in motion. 

Narnay APppPLeton. 

Bosron, Oct. 12, 1857. 

P. S. Since the above was written, we have 
the returns of the banks of New York for an- 
other week, showing a further contraction of 
four millions. The further persistence in a 
wropg course has produced its natural result. 
It has frightened the community, uti] the 
banks are driven to the desperate remedy of 
suspension. 


TABLE OF THE BANKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK... 
Liabilities consisting of 
Deposits and Circulation. 
104 millions, 


1857. 
Jan. 3, 
April 4, 106 
July 3, 108 
Aug. 15, 101 
Do 22, 98 

93 
38 
85 
Baa | 


Specie. 
$11,172,000 
11,538 006 
12,339,000 
11,360 ,00@ 
10,197,000 
9,201, 990 
10,227 000 
12,181,008 
13,556 ,000 
13,327 ,000 
11,400, 00® 
11,476, 08- 


Do 29, 
Sept. 5, 

Do 12, 

Do 19, 

Do %, Sl 
Oct. 3, 76 

Do 10, 71 = do 

The circulation varying very little from eight 
millions, the increase or diminution of discounts 
is shown in the deposits. 


HANDLE THEM CAREFULLY. 


A gentleman just returned from a Westerm 
county, informs the Rochester Democrat, that a 
little boy, three years of age, in Clarkson, 
riding upon a load of straw, fell to the ground, 
and suffered the fracture of a leg and an arm. 
In Greece, a little boy of the same age, sleep- 
ing with his parents, got up in the night. On 
returning to bed, his father carelessly tossed 
him into the middle. The child cried out with 
pain, and would not be pacified. The father, 
supposing the boy had no occasion for his out- 
cries, punished him. He ceased crying, but 
continued to sob and moan through the night. 
In the morning it was discovered that the 
child’s arm was broken. The father was so 
distressed by this incident, that he was nearly 
insane. A young mother, residing in this city, 
visiting her friends in Orleans county, was lead- 
ing her little girl of three into the house, on 
Saturday last, and the child, preferring to re- 
main out of doors, hung back. A jerk of the 
arm by the mother, not intended to do any In 
jury, dislocated the infant's cibow joint. It 
may be doubted which felt the keenest, the 
mother or the child. Handle the little ones 
carefully. A slight wrench may cause a Tife- 
long lameness or distortion. 

A few days a0, days the Philadtiphia bul- 
letin, we saw avery young child nestled up 
quietly in its father’s arms, the mother walking 
beside him. Somethiog in the position of the: 
infant did mot quite suit ber, and without a 
word of warning, she caught it radely by the 
arm, gave it a cruel jerk, and as it burst ont 
crying, remarked, in a bitter tone, «Sit that 
way again, and I'll beat your head off!” This 
wasanice style of handling; a pretty way to. 
«« prepare an immortal soul’? for being amiable 
in fueure life! And quite as culpable is ne-~ 
glect, of which enough can be foucd in by far 
too great a proportion of familios—even syste- 
matic neglect on principle. Witness the )~ 
lowing from an exchange, which comes handy 
enough; but it is never difficult to flad sach 
instances of inhum wity in the papers : 


** A Chicago mother, the other night took the 
advice of one of her neighbors, and iostituted = 
new discipline for her infant daughter, siz 
weeks of age. Spe had been troab’esome in 
the evening, fretting and crying as children 
will do, when the mother was told that if she 
would put it in its crib ia the chamber, and pay 
no attention to it, it would cry itee!f to sleep, 
and after one or two repetitions of this experi- 
ment, would be quiet in future, She acted on 
the new p'am, aad though driven oat of the 
house by the chi/d's cries, suff-red it to remain 
uncared for till the noise ceased, when, o@ 
going up stairs steaithils, tast she migot nos 
wake it, she found her chid—dead! The chué 








died in a fit.’ 
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“ory 1 MIRACLES” 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF BOLIVAR 


When Bolivar, st the head of a few patriots, 
gates’ the standard of independence in New 
GQuededa, the unfortunate Spanish colonies 
«ete already stricken to the heart by the 
cummerous abures of a deplorable Govern- 
cunent. 

The arbitrary spirit of the kings of Spain, 
Ghoir insatiable and impolitic cupidity—their 
uarrew-minded spirit, of necessity made of one 
of the richest countries, from its extraordinary 
@etility and mineralogical treasures, the most 
witetched spot in the New World. 

ft would be difficult to conceive to what an 
extent the kings of Spain, who had succeeded 
eae another since the discovery of America, 
fabored to ruin their possessions beyond the 
@ea. After the peace of Badajos, France alone 
was permitied to bave consuls, or agents, in 
‘Sigepish America ; and, even then, all they did 
-was carefully watched by the double police of 
‘the civil and religious authorities. In consi- 
<devation of all the privileges accorded t» the 
Church during the three last centuries, Bolivar 
@aeught that the most formidable army against 
the independence of New Granada would be 
‘hatof the priests and monks, if it declared 
‘fteelf against the insurrection. He therefore 
‘Regged the clergy to remain in a neutral posi- 
tiem during the events about to take place, and 
they consented. The price of this neutrality 
-wes, that Bolivar promised to preserve intact 
@il the privileges of the Church, if he triumph- 
@; and, in fact, the heads of the clergy took 
Cher seats in the Congress, and were acknow- 
@adged as most efficient in all civil and even 
wuilitary employmen‘s; they were paid in pre- 
Gerence to all other citizens; and the Catholic 
weligion was acknowledged to the exclusion of 
every other form of faith. 

The circumstance we are about to relate oc- 
curred in the commencement of 1823, Bolivar, 
«af, the head of an army of four or five thousand 
-webuntecrs, marched towards Caracas, his na. 
Give town, which he was about to deliver from 
ike Spanish yoke. The minds of all were ex- 
amporated by the savage acts of the governor, 
‘Meateverde, and the commanding officer, Suo- 
@ela. The affair of Aragua, above all, filled 
every beart with the deepest indignation against 
he army of the Royalists. 

Suosola had entered, as a friend, with the 
‘troops of the Spanish Government, the little 
‘eown of Aragua, and the townsfolk wished to 
fete in celebration of his entrance. He order- 
@4 public rejoicings, and after a religious pro. 
eemsion, the indispensable prelude to every 
feein New Granada, he ordered a review of 
this troops to take place. The inhabitants 
@warmed, and, completely reassured of the 
‘@riendly deportment of the Spanish, rushed to 
«accept Suosola’s invitation. All went on per- 
Cectly well at first, and the people, filled with 
qratitade because its good government was 
mot doing any injury, cried, with enthusiasm : 

“Long live Ferdinand VII.!—Long live 
-Buosola!’’ 

This latter replied by charming and gracious 
«watiles, and then gave an order to his soldiers 
r@@ surround the place, and cut off the ears of 

ell present, without distinction of sex or age. 
Geverai large baskcts were brought, which 
were filled with the ears cut off, and sent to 
“the governor, Monteverde. The governor saw, 
dm this original present from his commander- 
im-chief, a pledge of his fidelity to the good 
rBepalist cause. Monteverde wrote as much to 
Gaosola, who, enchanted by the approbation of 
@is superior, cut off many more ears, and made 
egockades of them. The example found imita. 
Gers in the army, and the soldiers would hence- 
forth wear no ecckades but those made with 
ears. I¢ became a fashion, and wherever the 
‘Spanish army passed, the inhabitants’ ears 
“were cut off to ornament the soldiers’ shakos. 


This monstrous act served the projects of 
“Gelivar by exasperating the Americans against 
"éhe Spanish Government, The taking of Ca- 
‘Decas was the consequence. At a little dis- 
tance from the plain where the chief of the In- 
dependents was encamped, some days before 
the taking of Caracas, was a hillock, of double 

~ @elebrity, on account of a spring of warm wa- 
’ Ger, and of the miracles perfermed by a celebra- 
éed virgin, whom they entitled the Virgin of 
the Hot Water. Numerous pilgrims came 
“rom all parts to implore her protection, offer- 
ng costly presents. Consequently the chapel 
‘was full of precious objects. The reputation of 
' Shis Madonna had extended far beyond the sea. 
) im Gact, a king of Spain being ill, came like a 
"Meer commoner to the Virgin d’4qua Calienie, 
md sont her a magnificent golden crown out of 
q@ratitude for his restoration to health. This 
@imt gave occasion to a solemn ceremony, when 
‘the crown was placed on the head of the Vir- 
@m ef Miracles, whose renown was much aug- 
‘mented by such an event. 

‘Nevertheiess, nothing bad changed in the 
ctamp of Bolivar since the arrival of the Inde- 

pendents near Caracas. The Liberater of Co- 
Sambia, as was usual with him, had just settled 
‘the pay duc to his troops (who were crying 
ut for food and clothing), by reading them a 
‘fresh proclamation. It was thus that for a 
Weugth of time, in consequence of the difficul- 
dies of his position, he acquitted his debts to- 
«wards tho brave volunteers who composed his 
army. A singular army it was. Those sol- 
diers who possessed a uniform complete, form- 
ed aaseclect corps, and marched in the front 
wanks ; the solders who had shoes, trowsers and 
‘hats, but no coats, formed a very respectable 
‘Body after the first named, and marched in the 
@econd rank; those who had shoes and trow- 
‘wers, but no hats or coats, composed the third 
wank; those with trowsers, but possessing no 
ether article of uniform, marched in the fourth 
‘wank ; in short, the more unfortunate and light- 
ily clad still were Jost sight of in the crowd of 
‘the last ranks. Bolivar had just finished edit- 
‘ing beforehand a last proclamation—which was 
Ge liquidate the pay of the next’ month, when 
should be due—when they came and told 
eden that a stranger wished to speak to him. 

This stranger was Juan Rodrigues Ceballos 
«Jardines d’Alfandigs, Grand Vicar of the Arch- 

Bishop of Caracas. 

Belivar's countenance became thoughtful ; 
whe fe that the Archbishop of Caracas would 
exet derange his Grand Vicar to bring him good 
( odings. 

The Father Don Juan Rodrigues Ceballos 
Jardines d°Alfandiga was a stout man of about 





very incomplete education. He had risen 
rapidly te the post whith he occupied, thanks 
to his jovial temper and conciliating humor, 
and thanks, too, to his rotundity of figure, 
which made him very sympathizing with world- 
ly infirmities. 

When Bolivar entered the tent where the 
Grand Vicar awaited him, he found hiw just 
finishing a cigarette, smoking being a habit with 
all then, even the ladies. . 

Don Juan d’Alfandiga offered his hand to 
Bolivar, according to custom, which the other 
respectfully kissed. 


said the Grand Vicar, with a joyous counte- 


disaccord with 
continued : 
theft has been committed within the last few 
daysin the Chapel gua Culiente by one of 
your soldiers.” 

« How so—is it possible, my lord ?”’ 

“A brigadier of your army, one of those 
who have shoes and trowsers, but no coats.” 

‘‘ The first rank after the select corps!” ex- 
claimed Bolivar. 

« Yes, one of your brigadiers, in short, of the 
first rank after the select corps, entered the 
chapel, and dared to carry off the massive gold- 
en crown from the head of the glorious Virgin 
of Miracles.” 

« Assuredly ‘tis a great crime,”’ replied Bo- 
livar, ‘‘ but is your lordship certain that you are 
rot mistaken ?”’ 

«J am never mistaken; his name is Pedro 
Francisco—he is thirty-one, and a native of 
Bogota.” 

** The bravest of my soldiers!”’ thought Bo- 
livar, frowning. ‘‘ The unhappy wretch! he 
is lost!” Then quickly suppressing this in- 
voluntary movement, he added: «« And what 
must I do, my lord, to satisfy your justice ?” 

«You must first,’? answered the Grand Vi- 
car, “make the criminal restore the precious 
relic, or, at all events, the pieces which he may 
still have in his possession ; then, when we have 
obtained that result, we must, to mike an ex- 
ample, try, and shoot him.’’ 

‘What you require, my lord, 
right.” 

“In so serious an affir,’”’? continued the 
Grand Vicar, “his lordship, the archbishop, 
thought, that to make the example more salu- 
tary, it would be better for him to come here 
himself, in the midst of the camp, and preside 
over the tribunal which is to judge the crimi- 
nal. To-morrow, therefore, at twelve o’clock, 

his lordship and I will be here, if you see no- 
thing to prevent it.” 

There was nothing for it but resignation. 
When Bolivar returned to bis tent, he began 
to reflect on the deplorable effect of the con- 
demnation and execution of one of his soldiers 
on the evo of the decisive blow he was about 
striking. Francisco was mach beloved by his 
comrades; he was the most intrepid soldier in 
the army, and, witho1it excusing him, Bolivar 
found, in the poverty of his soldiers, who were 
fed on little else but proclamations, an extenut- 
ting circumstance in favor of those who allow- 
ed themselves to be tempted by the sight of 
gold. Bolivar would fain have saved the briga- 
dier, but he durst not refuse the archbishop 
justice, still less could he declare open war 
against him. Ina fit of anger, which he took 
no pains to disguise, the general summoned the 
brigadier before him. 

«¢ So here you are!’ cried Bolivar, in a voice 
of thunder; ‘thief, hang-dog brigand! Sit 
down there; we have something to say to one 
another.’’ 

Without uttering a word, the brigadier seat- 
ed himself on the extreme edge of a wooden 
bench. 

“?Tis you, wretch!’? continued Bolivar, 
“who have not hesitated before committing 
the most shameful sacrifice, in robbing the holy 
Madonna d’Aqua Caliente. Well, then, you 
will be shot! Do you hear?” 

The brigadier still kept silence. 


*¢ Double fool that you are!’’ burst from Bo- 
livar. «“ You thought, doubtless, that the arch- 
bishop would allow himself to be thus out- 
rageously robbed, in the person of the Madon- 
na, without taking the necessary steps to dis- 
cover the guilty party, and that the criminal 
would escape punishment ?”’ 

‘I do not deny my fault, general, and I am 
resigned to all.’’ 

“A pretty resignation, forsooth ! and a pretty 
death fora soldier of the Independence, and 
that at a moment when you knew how useful 
you could be to me in the taking of Caracas! I 
thought you more my friend, Francisco, and I 
think that, out of delicacy to me, you might 
have waited till the assault was over, at least.” 
“T’ll expiate my fault by dying like a 
man !”’ 

«“ Gracious Heavens! I never prevented your 
dying whenever your death might have served 
some purpose. Die whenever you please, but 
in the good cause !”’ 

«“ My poor old mother !”’ uttered the soldier. 
«By my faith! ’tis high time to deal in sen- 
timent. I think the memory of your mother, 
which ought only to have inspired you with 
good ideas, comes rather late.” 

« Alas! ’twas for her only I committed the 
crime—for her alone I shall die.’’ 

« What the devil are you talking about ?”’ 

« A simple truth, general. My mother, since 
the affair of cutting off of cars in Aragua, has 
been perishing of misery and sickness, and no 
one to help her—she has me alone on earth; 
and my general knows that for some time past 
money is scarce in the army of the Indepen- 
dents.”’ 

« Well, well; pass over those details.’’ 

«Some days since I entered the Chapel of 
the Virgin, to pray the Madonna to aid my poor 
mother! I prayed to her on my knees, bowed 
down to the earth, and with all the onergy of 
my soul; ‘Oh! holy Virgin!’ I cried, ‘do not 
let my poor mother die for want of a little 
gold!’ And then, my brain troubled, my heart 
bursting, the fatal thought took possession of 
me, to seize the crown of the Madonna, which 
I sent to my mother to relieve her distress.’’ 

This frank recital made a deep impression 
upon Bolivar; he would have given much to 
save the brigadier, but he knew the inflexible 
severity of the archbishop. Suddenly the ex- 
pression of his countenance changed, and a 
smile of malicious satisfaction curled his lips. 

« What you tell me, Francisco,’’ he said, in 
asevere tone, “cannot justify your conduct; 
and if I pity you from the bottom of my heart 


is quite 








«T have come about a very serious affair,’’ | 


forty, of a narrow mind, having received a! asa man, I cannot abédive you from guilt as 


your judge; all I cam promise you is, to soften 
your punishment in consideration of your good 
sentiments and repentance; you shall be shot 
the moment the trial is over, that you may not 
have long to languish. But I impose a condi- 
tion for my kindness. *Tis this, that you re- 
ply in the affirmative to all my questions before 
the tribunal.” 

«« Nevertheless General—”’ 

«T'll not be trified with, morbdlue! you know 
I dislike observations.” 

« Yes, general.” 

«Come, then, "tis settled; now go till to- 
morrow.’ 





nance and tranquil tone of voice, sadly in | 
the words he uttered. He | 
“An odious and sacrilegious | 


« Yes, general.” 

Next day Bolivar probably wrote some other 
nutritive proclamation, after which he break- 
fasted, then dressed himself in full regimentals, 
ordered the construction of a stage for the 
judges, bade his staff be ready by twelve 
o'clock, and awaited with much uneasiness, the 
arrival of the archbishop. 

Exact!y at twelve a blast of trumpets an- 
nounced the arrival in the camp of the Arch- 
bishop of Caracas, his Grand Vicar, and a suite 
composed of a black Capuchin, a sandalled 
Carmelite, a Benedictine, and a monk of the 
rich order of Begging Brothers. 


Bolivar hastened to meet the pious proces- 
sion, and respectfully kissed the archbishop’s 
hand. 

« All is ready, my lord, but his excellency 
will excuse me, I trust, if it has been impossi- 
ble for me to receive him in & manner more 
worthy of him.’’ 

«The tribunal of a day cannot be fitted up 
like that of the Inquisitien at Caracas,” said 
the Grand Vicar, “ where, Heaven be thanked! 
nothing is wanting for the judges or the ac- 
cused,*? 

The procession having arrived in Bolivar’s 
tent, where the stage had been erected, the 
archbishop seated himself in the chair of honor; 
the Grand Vicar on the archbishop’s left hand, 
and Bolivar chose a place on the opposite side. 
The black Capuchin, the sandalled Carmelite, 
the Benedictine, and the begging monk, were 
installed on a bench rear the Grand Vicar, and 
the general’s staff sat opposite the brother- 
hood. In the middle of this hedge of specta 
tors, was a little bench on which sat the ac- 
cused. 

Bolivar opened the proceedings. 

«« Accused, you know the odious crime im 
puted to you?” 

« Yes, general.”’ 

«« This crime entails cspital punishment upon 
you, and the tribunal, I have full confidence, 
will show itself inflexible against an act which 
makes every upright, honest heart heave with 
indignation.’’ 

At these words, the archbishop turned to- 
wards Bolivar, and gave him a nod of approba- 
tion. 

«Do you admit,” continued Bolivar, follow- 
ing up the interrogatory, ‘« having penetrated 
into the Chapel d’4qua Caliente the day the 
crown disappeared ?”’ 

‘; Yes, general.’’ 


“Do you admit having had that crown in 
your possession ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, general.’’ 

‘(Ig it true, brigadier, as the witnesses aflirm, 
that you sent the crown belonging to the Ma- 
donna, to your mother, who is, they say, poor 
and infirm ?”’ 

«« Yes, general.’’ 

«Is it true that you prayed to the Madonna 
on entering the chapel ?”’ 

«Yes, general.”’ 

“Ie it true that a strange emotion seized 
upon you at the sight of her?”’ 

« Yes, general.” 
‘Have you unbounded faith in the inex- 
haustible goodness of the Madonna ?”’ 

« Yes, general.” 

‘¢ Do you believe that none ever solicited her 
in vain ?” 

«« Yos, general.”’ 

«‘Do you believe in her power ?”’ 

« Yes, general.”’ 

‘Is it true that after your invocation ad- 
dressed to her, her face became illuminated 
as if « by a ray of the setting sun?’ ”’ 

« Yes, general,’’ 

«‘ Did you feel that that was a sign of Divine 
intervention, and a mysterious notice in your 
favor ?”’ 

« Yes, general.” 

«‘ That’s not all; you said, so it has been re- 
ported to me, that you thought you saw the 
Madonna smile upon you, and, taking the 
crown from her own head, say, holding it to- 
wards you—‘ Take it; I give it to you for your 
old mother!’ Dare you persist in this asser- 
tion, which would be prodigious, but which, 
nevertheless, would be nothing extraordinary 
nor impossible on the part of a Madonna whose 
miracles are so numerous? Dare you persist 
in this assertion ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, general.”’ 

At this unexpected affirmation, there was a 
moment of hesitation in the audience; Boli- 
var’s officers whispered among themselves ; 
and the brotherhood, moved by the same 
thought, attentively observed the archbishop. 


“By my faith,” cried Bolivar, to put an end 
to all uncertainty, “’tis one more miracle, 
that’s all!”? 

‘In truth,’’ said the Grand Vicar, simply, 
‘¢it is very like one.”’ 

«It is one!” exclaimed all the officers, on a 
sign from the general. 

During this time, the archbishop kept silence; 
he frowned and glanced around the auditory, 
seemingly a prey to some internal combat. At 
last he spoke— 

«So be it!” said he, with a sigh, ‘«’tis a 
miracle !”’ 

“?Tis a miracle !’’ repeated all the brother- 
hood, clasping their hands, and looking up to 
Heaven. 

«« Yes,” said the archbishop, slowly, at the 
same time gently caressing his chin, like a man 
seeking an issue out of a difficult position, 
‘yes, "tis a miracle. We will found a cere- 


| 


the collection shall be employed to purchase 
another crown for the Madonna !’’ 

“You have heard, Pedro Francisco,” said 
Bolivar, whese countenance, though serious, 
betrayed a secret joy, “the tribunal to a man 
acknowledges your innocence. Human justice 


in peace, and continue to merit the esteem of 





mony in commemoration, and the produce of | 





must bow down before the will of Heaven. Go | 
| hardly part with the relic for as many hundred 


your companions and the favor of Heayen, by | 


proving, as you bave hitherto done, a good sol- 
dier, a good Catholic, and a good son!” 

The accused rose, and, bowing to his judges, 
was about to depart. As he was passing the 
threshold, the archbishop, who had never 


ceased caressing his chin mechanically, called | 


him back. 
* An instant, brigadier! Come back here; 
I have something more to say to you!” 


“Tam at your service, my lord,”’ answered | 


Francisco, returning. 
« Listen well to what I am about to say, and 
don’t forget it. It is to your interest, believe me. 


If ever a saint, no matter which, again offers 


you anything, refuse it! The saints don't like 


always to be taken at their word, and it isa proof | published this ; 


THE MOON’S INFLUENCE. 


The London Atheneum says:—The belief in 
the lunar influence is of all countries and all 
times. It extends beyond the belief in month- 
ly periods. We will recall a circumstance 
connected with our own columns as far back as 
1849. 

Our readers will remember, that in Decem- 
ber, 1848, Dr. Forster, of Bruges, announced 
| to the Astronomical Society, that in weather 
| journals kept by his grandfather, bis father, 
| and himself, from 1767, downwards, whenever 
the new moon fell on a Saturday, the following 
twenty days were wet and windy. The Society 
and we expressed our approba- 





of good taste to refuse them in such a case. tion of their having done so, not having any idea 


You must not impose on their generosity ; it | 


will get you into trouble another time.”’ 





WHEN MY SHIP COMES HOME 
FROM SEA. 


If my ship that’s eut at sea 
Ever safely gets to me, 
Josie dear, 
A grand lady you shall be 
And then, wifie, we will see 
Those that scorned you so to-day, 
Drove you barshly from their way— 
Bow the head, and e’en the knee, 
To you and me, 
When my ship comes home from sea! 


Stir the fire, Josie dear, 
Throw the last stick on the blaze ; 
Light up with that smile of yours 
Those long talked-of better days ; 
Rest awhile that weary hand, 
And come sit beside my knee, 
While we talk of scenes so grand 
When my ship comes home from sea ' 


You shall dress in silken robes, 
Trimmed with laces rich and fine, 
And the brighest, rarest gems 
Sball upon your bosom shine ; 
And our house shall be as grand 
As the Duke’s upon the square, 
And the princes of the land 
Shall kneel low and call you fair 
I am sure a’l this will be, 
When my ehip comes bome from sea! 


Then, those ladies that to-day 

Cast their scorn ful] in your face, 
Drove you harshly from their way, 

Will discover every grace 
That I’ve known and loved so long, 
And will weave it into song : 
The sweet story of your eyes, 
Your meek, dove-like, woman’s eyes, 
And your bair so soft and brown, 
In rich masses falling down, 

And your fairy hands and feet. 

But, wifie dear, 

It does seem so queer to me, 
That to-day—this very day— 

Whea they met you in the street, 
They were all too blind to see 
Beauty in your sweetest face, 

And did call you coarse and old. 
But never mind it, Josie dear, 

You ean buy your praise with gold; 
They will crowd to make you free 
When my ship comes home from sea! 


Bear their scorn a little longer, 

Josie dear, 
It will make your beart the stronger ; 
And believe, now, what I say, 
You'll have friends enough some day, 
More than you ¢an love or trust ; 
But your heart will be no kinder, 
Wiffe, than it is to-night, 
Nor your soft eyes more love-bright ; 
And I don’t believe you’ll be 
Any happier, any better, 
Any dearer unto mie, 
When my ship comes home from sea! 





DivrxAtion.—The following piece of con- 
juring was communicated to me by a friend. It 
is so very simple to those who are fit to see the 
rationale that I shall not explain it, in order 
that the adepts may have the use of it. The 
person who is to be astonished is directed to 
think of one of the numbers, 1, 2 9 and 
put it by. He is then told to write down any 
number he pleases, no matter of how many 
figures, to write down a number made of the 
same figures in another order, and to subtract 
the less from the greater. Suppose he thinks of 
17629738, and proceeds as follows :— 

17629738 
93768172 


76188434 


He is then told to take the number of letters 
in his father’s and mother’s Christian names, 
and in the name of one of the apostles, and to 
add them together; to multiply this number by 
4, the inverted number by 5, and to add to both 
of these put together the number he first 
thought of. Say William Henry, Jane, Peter, 
21 letters in all, 12 when inverted; 4 times 2) 
is 84, 5 times 12 is 60, and 8 being the number 
thought of, 84,60,8,make 152. This 1,5, 2 he 
is to mix up with the 7, 6, 1, &c., above in any 
order he pleases, and to give the list to the 
conjuror. Say he gives 

81182457364. 


All this he has done in private. The conjuror 
sees nothing but this list of figures, and tells 
him immediately that the figure he thought of 
was 8. —Notes and Queries. 

Can any reader of Tux Posr explain how it 
is done 7—Ed. Sat. Eve. Post. 





Troerarciness —Of all happy households, 
that is the happiest where falsehood is never 
thought of. All peace is broken up when it 
happens that there is a liar in the house. All 
comfort has gone when suspicion has once en- 
tered—when there must be a reserve in talk 
and reservation in belief. Anxious parents, 
who are aware of the pains of suspicion, will 
place general confidence in their children, and 
receive what they say freely, unless there is 
strong reason to distrust the truth of any. If 
such an occasion should unhappily arise, they 
must keep the suspicion from spreading as long 
as possible, and avoid disgracing their poor 
child while there is a chance of its cure by 
their confidential assistance. He should have 
their pity and assiduous help, as if he were suf- 
fering under some disgusting bodily disorder. 
If he ean be cured he will become truly grate. 
ful for the treatment. If the endeavor fail, 
means must of course be taken to prevent his 
example from doing harm ; and then, as I said, 
the family peace is broken up, because the 
family confidence is gone. 





Ax O.p Coix.—A wealthy Israelite living 
near Selma, Arkansas, has in his possession a 
silver shekel struck in the mint of Judea, 1750 
years ago. It is about the size of a half-dollar, 
buat the silver is so impure that its intrinsic 
value is but fifteen cents. The owner would 


dollars. It has been in his family 55) years. 


| that the statement had ever been made before. 

| Our correspondents, soon let us know that the 
| Saturday moon had this character even in 
| popular rhymes, that it is widely believed in 
among seamen, English, French, Spanish, and 
even Chinese. We referred the question to 
the Saturday new moon of March, 1849, which 
was then coming on, and this moon rather 
favored the theory ; for after dry weather a lit- 
tle snow fell on the Saturday, and the few fol- 
lowing days were lowering and rather wet. Now 
here is a curious circumstance: the whole 
world has the notion widely scattered, that a 
Saturday moon brings wet weather, and science 
has hardly the means of being positive in the 
negative. And this is only one such case; 
curious effects of the moon are in the popular 
belief by scores, and there is no refutation, ex- 
cept a priori—that is, no refutation at all. 

Every 294 days is divided into two periods, 
one of which has many times as much moon- 
light asthe other. That the moonlight must 
have a great deal of heat when it leaves the 
moon is highly prob ible; that it has none when 
it reaches the surface of the earth is certain. 
What then becomes of all the heat which it 
seems almost certain the moonlight brings 
with it? Sir John Herschel thinks that it is ab- 
sorbed in the upper regions of our atmosphere ; 
and that some probability is given to this sup- 
position by the tendency to disappearance of 
clouds under the full moon; a fact observed 
by himself without knowledge of its having 
been noticed by auy one else, and which Hum- 
beldt, he afterwards found, speaks of as well 
known to the pilots and seamen of Spanish 
America. If this theory be correct, there isa 
cause of weather cycles which must produce 
some effect; an enormous quantity of heat 
poured into the atmosphere during one half of 
the lunar month, and a very small quantity 
during the other balf. In truth, it has been 
ascertained that the quantities of rain which 
tall in the four quarters of the moon are not 
quite the same in the long run. 

But the popular mind gets hold of the ques- 
tion in a different way. It seizes upon the 
geometrical phenomena of the moon, nothing- 
ness, halfness, fullness, and makes the mo- 
ments of these appearances the times at or very 
near which change of weather is to take place. 
According to the recognized old notions, it is 
enough if a change of weather takes place 
within three days one way or the other of a 
change, which gives twenty days every month 
in which a change is set down to the moon. 
No wonder this theory is often confirmed. The 
whole question of moonlight—not position of 
the moon—both as to its effects on the weather 
and its asserted effects on vegetable and animal 
life, is in the earliest infancy, so far as syste- 
matic observation is concerned. 





BABY RHYMES. 


Yes, it ¢s the sweetest baby, 
Pretty little blue-eyed Bell ; 
In her cheeks the deepest dimples, 
In her smile the softest spell ; 
Papa takes the ‘‘ pwecious tweasure,”’ 
Just as it begins to coo, 
And In tenderest accents asks it, 
‘« Love me darling? say you do!”’ 


Six months now has baby gladdened 
All the household with her glee— 
’Twas ’mid snow she came among us, 

Type of angel purity ; 
Oh, you pwettiest rosy posy, 
What shall we compare to you ” 
Then we ask her mother’s question, 
‘* Love me, blue-bell? say you do !’ 


Uncle, auntie, and dear granny, 
Each contend for baby’s laugh— 
W hile the fascinated stranger 
Asks us for her photograph ; 
Meantime what says baby dumpling ” 
‘* Googlegilrugylegooglegloo |!’ 
This she answers to the query, 
‘+ Love me, heartsease ’? say you do!’ 


All good angeis wait on baby ! 
Be her path with roses strewed, 
Brightly fall the sunshine round her 
As she grows to womanhood ,— 
May her cheeks retain their dimples, 
And her eyes be just as blue, 
When some manly voice shall whisper, 
‘* Love me, dearest? say you do!’’ 





An Apventure my New Zeatanp.— The 
scene is Auckland, in New Zealand, and the 
dramatis persona are the cannibal New Zea- 
landers. One day, having been led by curio- 
sity to visit the market, and in consequence of 
the heat having suffered my shawl to slip from 
my shoulders, I met with the following adven- 
ture: A Maori drew near, and with sparkling 
eyes and fascinating smile took my arm be- 
tween his arm and fore-finger, while he dis- 
tinctly pronounced the word makai, which 
word was re-echoed by the surrounding crowd 
with evident symptoms of approbation. The 
man appeared to be some sort of chief; he 
wore, besides his mantle and dangling friages, 
an old regimental cap, a stiff shirt collar, and 
spurs upon his naked heels. He was accom- 
panied by a kind of aide-de-camp, who was at- 
tired in a European coat sleeve which reached 
from the waist to the elbow of one arm. Per- 
ceiving my bearers laugh heartily at the com- 
pliment which had been paid me, I inquired 
the meaning of the word makai. “ Very 
good,’? was the reply. “But how can they 
tell whether I am good or otherwise ?’’— 
‘‘ Oh, very easily. The man of the cap, col- 
lar, and spurs means his compliment to be 
taken au physique, not au moral, as with us.’”’ 
‘«T understand ; he means to insinuate that my 
appearance pleases him.”? ‘‘ Not exactly that 
either—the fellow wishes to imply that you are 
young, plump and tender—in a word just fit to 
be eaten!” I must own that a cold shiver 
seized me from head to foot, and that I no 
longer sought to prolong this hazardous pro- 
menade among the cannibal Maoris. — Mad. 
Trovanni'’s Journal. 





GLAS-EN-GLORA.° 


Tis sweet, ia midnight solitude, 
W hea the voice ef man lies hush’d, subdued, 
To hear thy mountain voice so rude 

Break silence, Glas-en-glora’ 


I leve to see thy foaming stream 
Dash sparkling in the bright moonbeam : 
Fer thea of happier days I dream, 

Spent near thee, Gias-- n-glora! 


I see the holly and the yew 

Still shading thee, as then they grew ; 

But there’s a form meets not my view, 
As once, near (j/as-en-glora! 


Thou gaily, brightly, spark]'st on, 

W reathing thy dimples round each stone; 

But the bright 
Lies quench'd, wild G 


eye that on thee shone 


t4-en g'ora ° 


Still rush thee on, thou brawling brook ; 
Tho 
In other lands, thy 

I'll think on, Gias-en-gilora 


igh on broad rivers I may look 
lonesome nook 


When 1 am low, laid in the grave, 

Thou still wilt sparkle, dasb and rave 

eaward, ‘till thou becom’st a wave 
Of ocean, Glas-cu-giore 

Thy eourse and mine alike have been, 

Roth restless, rocky, seldom green ; 

There rolls for me, beyond the scene, 
An ocean, Glas-ca-g ora’ 


And when my span of life's gone by, 
Ob! if past spirits back can fly, 
1° often ride the night-wind's sigh 
That's breathed o’er G/as-en-glora ! 

* A mountain torrent, which finds its way into the 
Atlantic Ocean through Glengariff In the west of the 
county of Cork The name, literally translated, sig 
nifies ‘ the noisy green water.”’ 





A Rorat Porsoner; Tur Tastes Trrnep. 
—The following story is related in Raiks’s Jour- 
vai of the Queen of Gustavas Ado!pbus of 
Sweden, who was deposed by a conspiracy In 
1809. The Hereditary Prince was the son of 
Bernadotte, and is now King of Sweden :— 
«« The Queen did the honors with great seem- 
ing affability, and played a rubber of whist 
with the Hereditary Prince and the Ambassa- 
dors of England and Russia. After cards tea 
was served with a magnificent plateau prepared 
for the Qugen and the Prince. The Queen ad- 
vanced, ad poured out the tea into two cups, 
indicating one to the Prince, who, jast as he 
was in the act of taking it, suddenly felt the 
pressure of a thumb on bis shoulder forcibly 
and significant cnough to convince him that it 
was mesent for a warning, the purport of which 
as quickly flashed upon his seuss. With con- 
siderable presence of mind he immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah, madam, it is impossible that I 
can permit your majesty to serve me!’ and, 
seizing the plateau, turned it round adroitly in 
such a manner that the cup which was intended 
for him, was placed before the Queen, and the 
other before himself. The Queen turned mor- 
tally pale; and Charles John watched the event 
with anxiety, still uncertain whether his sus- 
picions were well grounded. Was she about to } 
confess her crime? No! she quickly recovers, 
takes the cup, makes a smiling salutation to the 
Prince, and drinks up the contents to the last 
drop. On the following day the Gacetle of 
Stockholm contained the following short para- 
graph: *The Queen Dorothea died suddenly 
during the night, and the cause of her death Jy 
was generally imputed to spoplexy.’ This a ; 
pened in 1818.” 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN THE OLDEN Timm —A very ~ 
aged member of the police department, whe 
still retains, in a wonderful degree, the recoil” 
lections of boyhood, states that in 1798, the 
women wore hoops, but not as at present, con= | 
formable more or less to the figure. Then each 7 
wore a sing'e hovp, and this was as large 
the lower one now worn. The hoop was worm. 
as high as the hips, and below it depended @ 
train, often five or six yards long, that 
the sidewalk, or was carried by waiting 
or boys. The old gentlemaa recollects 
Mrs. Morris of Philadelphia, walk aleng B: 
way, in company with Aaron Burr, while 
train was borne by six remarkably 1 n 
French mustee women, richly dressed, and 
showy turbans on their heads. The womem & Jy 
wore stayr, and shoes with heels two or theegry 
inches high, immense silver buckles being | af 
the shoes. Silk dresses were not then come" 
mon, and those muslin ones worn were ad <i 
according to the size of the flowers on ind 
roses as large as one’s hat being considered the. 
ne plus ultra of fashionable display and taste, 





Waar Tuxy Witt Do.—To preserve 
beauty the ijadies will sometimes do 
things. Lola Montez tells of an English lady 
who had bran poultices on her face every night, 
and baked her face, neck, and arms, before an 
oven five hours each day; and some of the wo- 
men of Paris were in the habit of wearing 
of raw beef upon their cheeks at night, to g 
freshness and purity to the complexions. 
what a sight it would be for their lovers to@e-" 
tect them in such a guise. In Spain some Woe © 
men had tight bandages on their feet b Xt: 
their stockings, to make their feet small; 
slept with their hands tied up to pullies, that" 
the blood might not flow freely, and so > tha. 


hands be kept soft and white. 

Hoyesty.—According to the old provera 
honesty is the best policy; it is simple and 
nocent, like a true story or narrative, natural 
and easy, that needs no defence. He that in 
his actions deals plainly, gains such a reputa-™ 
tion, that persons both believe him, and be-. 
lieve well of him ; and he therefore meets with } 
many friends and cheerful assistances, whereas | 
those that have used great artifices to deceive» 
and undermine are soon found out, and seldom, 

“Qnce a knave and always sus-% 
pected.” 

Aim anp Exsaciss —A young man shoulda 
walk in the open air six miles every day, AP’ 
young woman three or four. When still, weuse,” # 
500 cubic inches of air im a minute. If 4h" 
walk at the rate of one mile am hour, 800; (two. : 
miles sm hour, 1,000; three miles am hour) 
1,600; four miles an hour, 2,300. If werum ak 
six miles an hour, 3,000! trotting a horse, © 
1,750; cantering, 1,500.—Dr. Radelyfe Hall. 901 
> 

O07” Worx ror tue Dar Barons Daataae > 
Rabbi Eliezer said, “‘ Tura to God one day <4 
fore your death.”” His disciples said, « Home 
ean a man know the day of his death ?” 4a 
answered them, ‘ Therefore you sheuli 
God ro-par. Perhaps you may die 
thus, every day will be employed ia t 


he 


, 
: 
“fy , 














| Him.” 
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GUY DE MAYNE. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY 


From the lofty niche within the wall, 

Here, ia the dusky, time. worn hal!— 
Here, away in a foreign land— 

Thou lookest downward, calm and grave, 

With corselet bright, and helm, and ylaive, 
And a single gem on tby band ; 

And glancing up, by the firelight’s fame, 
Ta ancient cyphers, dim with age, 
Sach as cumber a mixeal's page— 

Quaiatly gilt on the ebon frame 

Siewly agai: | read thy name— 

Guy de Mayne 


I know it not, nor who thou wert— 
It is not told in trad't'on's page— 
Nor yet thy lineage nor degree 
Nor what thy bist 
All alike are unknown to me— 
Records they of another age 
Yet while thy race bath seen decay 
And their very name bath passed away— 
For power \s fceting, and wealth is rain, — 
Upon thy face [ look to-day 
Gleaming here {n the fire-light’s ray 
As in those ages passed away, — 
And masingly read o’er again, 
way de May 1e@ 


ry may be ;— 


Methinks tat never a warrior’s soul 
Hath looked with a prouder gaze than thine ; — 
That never a poet's brow bath worn 
So deep a sadness, so still a scorn 
As from those eyes outshine 
And thy brow ‘« fair as the winter an 
Though the bearded face be bronzed below— 
Searred and bronzed to a tawny stain ; 
Telling in recosd plain and true 
Of many a tol) thou b 
Of storm ax 
For sure am | by that 
And those haughty eyes’ unclouded | 
Thou wert no dainty carpet knight, 


Ww 


ist passer] througt 
sun and rain 
“oreelet bric ht 


ght, 
** Guy de Mayne! 


I would that tho ¢ «tlent lips might tell 
The deed« of daring thy hand bath done— 
That I might read in those earnest eyes 
Where now the spirit in 
How flerce the fury that in them shi 
When thon wert rush 
Waving on bigh the gl-aming brand, 
Saxon and Norman. band to band 
Methinks e’en I could danger dare 
And forth ride, 
Were 1 some dame of the olden time 
And thou a brother by my side 
‘Guy de Mayne 


stillness lie« 


ny to hattle on 


t» battie as fearleas 


And when thou did'st a-woolng go 
I know the change upon that face— 
The gallant mien, the knightly grece, 
The softened accents, breathing low 
And did'st thou wed some lady fair, 
Or prove her falsehood's evil power? 
Or fall in the flush of young renown, 
Or die in peaceful bower? 
Tis fancy all and idle thought, 
And well | know such dreams are vain— 
Yet in my heart, and in my braia, 
Where many a waking dream |s wrongbt,~ 
That warrior mien and poet glance 
Have woven a spell of strange romance 
And many an hour, when all slone 
I muse beside the broad hearth stone, 
I upward glance anid start to ree 
That form of knightly chivalry ;— 
Then turning, murmur with a sigh, 
Ob, for the glorious days gone by’! 
The proud and stirring days of old! 
When knights were brave, and ladies fair, 
And hearts and bands were strong to dare— 
As in the olden records told ; 
That they and thou might come again 
**Guy de Mayne!"’ 





THE 


HAUGH AND THE UPLANDS. 


A VILLAGE TALE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 

- In one of the southern counties of merry 
England—no matter in which—is the pretty vil- 
lage of West Newington. 

t I have my own reasons for not divulging its 
exact situation upon the map; but I should 

Enot wonder if its whereabouts were guessed by 

e of my readers who have travelled through 
that part of the couatry. For they may hap- 


pen to remember how pleasantly it stands upon 


“a gentle slope that seems to have been left be- 
Mhind by the gradually receding sea ;—the range 
‘of low hills that screen it on the north and 


° crowned with a fine bit of ruin that dates 


© from some very ancient time indeed ;~-the 


+ 


5 


= 
. 


“quiet stream upon its western border, fringed 
with dwarf willows and alders, and gliding 
slowly on beneath the plantations of South- 
Swood Park ;—and the wide expatse of glitter- 
‘ing waters, fading gradually into dimness, on 
its southern horizon. Nor will they have for- 
gotten its quaint old church of gray stone— 
half-covered with ivy—peeping out from a 
grove of secular elms and yews in the middle 
of the village. 

iLike most of the rural parishes in that part 


sof the country, West Newington contains a 


. 


» 


ehadowy—line the whole length of the village, 


y 


~ 


‘ 


“** laborers’ cottages. 


few substantial farms, and a numerous cluster 
The former—lying a 





“Little back from the road which forms the main 


-@treet of the village—are of no great extent, 


a 


‘Dat of riclf land and well-cultivated, and much 


given to the raising of sheep. The latter— | /ase- 


low, whitewashed dwellings, with a profusion | 


of roses, honeysuckles, and Virgin’s Bower 


climbing over their eaves—are dotted down | 


drregularly on either side of the road which 
forms the main street of the village, each in 
its own little garden-patch; these gardens be- 
ing stuck as full as they can hold of marigolds, 
<abbages, cabbage-roses, and currant bushes, 


beds, and bee-hives, whose thatch is generally | purse. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


with narrow strips of grass paths between the | land, than for the profit they bring to his 


as discolored and weather. beaten as that of the | 
~ ottages themselres, nestling cosily under the 


ganny sides of their hedges. 


Venerable trees—stately, spreading, and 


arching their verdant arms, here and there, all 
across the road. Pleasant meadows environ 
it, and merge, at either end, in a wide stretch 


* of common, throngh which winds the long, 


; white line of the public highway. 
a 


This com- 
mon—as also the broad, black pool on its mar- 


» gin, gleaming, or rather gloamiag, in the shade 


’ of the trees on a hot summer day, into which 
" the little stream before-mentioned here widens 
“Yiteolf beneath the woods of the Park—is occu- 


s 


= . 
apied by countless armies of geese, an occa- 


@ional squad of sheep, and a rare sprinkling of 


}® There is no railway within ten miles of West 
ewington. The coach that runs, three days 
the week, between 0 and L——-, 
ng West Newington on its way, carries the 
er village mail, and constitutes the sole 


F* between this primitive spot, and the great | 


6 eee eet ee. 6 ee me Fe 


world of the Present. The sober-looking little 
inn, with its bright bay windows full of fus- 
chias and geraniums, the sign of the (st and 
Fiddle over ite door, and a dozen country 
farm-hands enjoying a pipe and a giass of cider 
in its old-fashioned porch om a summer even- 
ing, im its cheerful, broad-chimneyed tap-room 
on a wintry one—is all it can boast in the way 
of hostelry. And the old parish church, to 
picturesquely shaded by ite graveyard trees— 

is the one public building of the place. 

It scarcely need be added that the shops of 
West Newington are few in number, ani of the 
utmost simplicity. The only ones anong them | 
that make any pretension to display, are those of 
Messrs. Rouse & Golding, the new linen. dra- | 
pers “from London,’’ and of Miss Angelina 
Bembury, the milliner, from nowhere in parti- 
cular, though her productions are of the most 
flaming description, and she has been heard to 
hint of «« Parish’’ as the scene ef her former | 
triumphs. Indeed, though one meek-loobing | 
cottage has “ Police Station’ duly inscribed | 
above its door, while another equa ly sleepy- | 
looking and unobtrasive, has ‘be words «: lust 
Office’ legibly written ia large round hand, on | 
a square of pasteboard in the window—nothing 
can be less suggestive of modern luxuries, | 
crimes, news, or, in short, avy sp-ciee of ordi. | 
nary mundane activity, than the length and | 
breadth of the pretty village of West Newing 
ton. 

Bat quict, humble, and primitive though it 
be, our village is not without an aristocracy of 
its own; albeit this privileged class consists 
only of the families of the curate and of the 
few farmers of the place. 





The Reverend Mr. Dale, combining as he 
does both spiritual and temporal dignities in 
his own person, must of course be considered 
as occupying the first place in West Newingto- 
nian society. He isa slight, pale man, with 
fair hair, and mild gray cyes; of good fanily 
and gentlemanly address, and possessing no 
mean share of scholarly attainment; but too 
gentle and unambitious to push his way into 
a fatter or more prominent living. He is tho- 
roughly devoted to the duties of his calling ; 
and is not without hopes of being able, some 
day or other, to introduce certain improve 
ments iato the limited routine of the village 
school. Meanwhile, he lives on, contentedly 
and happy, in the old world parsonage that 
looks out, over a hedge of myriles and laures- 
tinas, upon the daisy-starred turf of the church- 
yard. His wife died many years ago, and his 
Gaughters have since then kept his house, one 
after another, as each in turn has succeeded 
to the responsible post of housekeeer, left va- 
cant by the marriage of the sister next above 
her. For the Misses Dale—thanks to their 
father’s family connexions, and the energetic 
chaperonage of two or three dashing aunts at a 
Gistance, who have taken them up one by one, 
introduced them at Bath and Cheltenham, and 
otherwise helped them forward on the road to 
the “holy estate’’—have hitherto exchanged 
the parental roof for that of a husband, in a 
consecutive series, according to age, with a re- 
gularity that would have deligtted the heart of 
a Laban, and that is probably not unsatisfactory 
to the rector himself. 

After «‘ Parson Dale,”? but somewhat in ad- 
vance of all others in point of wealth and ho 
nor, come Farmer Pearson, of the Haugh, and 
Farmer Mathews, of the Uplands, two village 
magnates who have inherited their patrimonial 
acres from a long line of ye» man ancestry, and 
who pride themselves on their old names and 
their old places as thoroughly as any Duke or 
Squire upon his loftier titles and broader 
acres. 

Half a-dozen smaller farmers close the list 
of West Newington grandees ; for neither doc 
tor nor lawyer has ever becn alle to establish 
himself in the parish ; and as for Squlre South- 
wood—Lord of the Manor and Justice of the 
Peace, residing at his nuble seat cf Southwood 
Park—he moves in a sphere so far above and 
beyond that of our village, that he can hardly 
be reckoned as belonging to it st all. 
theless, being of an open-hearted, kirdly, and 
most active nature, he is the friend of every- 
body in the parish, and interested in the wel- 
fare of all about him. 


Never- 


Farmer Pearson, of the Haugh, is a com- 
fortable, thriving personage of fifty-five, with a 
reddish-brown visage, crisp, curly locxs—not 
quite so brown as they were on his wedding- 
day, some five and-twenty years ago—a pair 
of merry black eyes, that seem made to twin- 
kle at his own jokes, a back almost as broad as 
one of his own hay-stacks, a waistcoated rotun- 
dity that reminds one of his favorite cider-bar- 
rel, and legs not unlike a couple of harvest- 
sheaves. Brisk and active as the youngest 
lad in the village, coustantly busy among the 
hands on his farm, and exacting from them all 
the full performance of every task, but just and 
kindly in his dealings with them nevertheless 
—a little choleric at times, but upright, hearty 
and hospitable at the bottom—Farmer Pearson 
is decidedly the most popular man in the vil- 


But, notwithstanding his many good quali- 
ties, Farmer Pearson has his weak side; and 
who, indeed, has not? He loves his old home- 
stead almost to faraticism, and is as jealous of 
its honor and proeperity as any noble could be 
of the glory of his more extensive domain. His 
very crops, and the cattle he raises, are valued 


by him still more for the credit they do to his | 


He would even like to add to its ex- 
tent, and has set his heart upon acquiring a 


ANCIE 


We present to our readers this week an en- 
graving of a celebrated oak which is still 
flourishing near Korthingshausen Castle in 
Westphalia. It stands in the forest district of 
Birkenschlag, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
castle, and is, according to connoisseurs, more 
than a thousand years old. This oak stands 
above seventy feet high, its trunk near the 


NT OAK IN 





gtound measures 39} feet round, and it exceeds 
both in height and girth the largest oaks of 
France and Sweden. Some years ago this oak 
was a favorite retreat of the foxes, but since 
they have been driven away and the inner sur- 
face has been preserved by charring, there is a 
space in the interior in which twenty-four per- 
sons can stand upright. This space is kept 


WESTPHALIA. 


locked, and an oaken staircase leading to two 
platforms with balusters, form resting places in 
the branches of the oak. Although there is a 
good deal of dead wood, still the oak yearly 
becomes green, and then forms a magnificent 
leafy canopy. The old tree still possesses so 
much vitality that the hinges of the door in the 
trunk have become embedded 3 in. in new bark. 











tron, the very counterpart of himself, wing, 
aud excepting the swectness of temper that re- 
mains unrufficd amidst the frequent chafings of 
her more excitable partuer, and al the compli- 
cated bustle around her; a kiudly, motherly 
woman, with no accomplishments beyond those 
of reading and writing—which, indeed, are all 
that her husband himself can boast of—but the 
very pattern of a substantial farmer's wife, and 
holding sway over kitchen, dairy, still room, 
barnyard and garden, husband, children and 
servants, fo the eminent comfort and advantage 
of all around ber. 

Dame Pearson would by no means object to 
the addition of the Three Meadows to the 
Ilaugh, and is too prudent openly to take part 
with her refractory son against his father; but 
she is far too kindly to desire their acquisition 
at the price of her son’shappiness. Moreover, 
she cordially approves of the choice he has ta- 
ken the liberty of making for himse)!, and se- 
cretly looks forward to her husband’s coming 
round to the same opinion. 

The Haugh itself is a large, old-fashioned, 
rambling, cosy, two-storied farmhouse, with 
whitewashed walls, smal! latticed casements, 
tiled roof and innumerable gables and chim- 
neys; full of long, breezy passages, and low 
but spacious roonis, whose beams and wains- 
coatings are of oak, black and shining with age. 
The whole place is redo'ent of that peculiar 
and delightful fragrance to be found only ina 
well-kept, well-to-do English farmhouse of the 
olden school; a fragrance that defies analysis, 
yet is suggestive of many things ; of cleanliness 
and lavender, of generations of clover and 
bean: blossoms, of fresh curds in the dairy, and 
fresh hay in the yard. 

The common sitting-room at the Haugh is a 
sort of better kitchen; an ample, warm, low- 
raftered apartment, in no way remarkable save 
for its order, and its air of homely comfort. 
Its settles, chairs, and tables are of the same 
dark, lustrous oak that imparts such an air of 
substantiality, and almost of dignity, to the 
rest of the interior; so are also the great 
dresser opposite the wide fire-place—garnished 
with crockery, brass and pewter, as bright as 
hands can make them—the tal! clock that ticks 
so solemnly beside it, and the huge, old-fa- 
shioned presses that line the sides of the room, 
and reflect the sunshine that dances in through 
the casements, vine-wreathed and fronting the 
south, which loek out upon the garden. 


This garden, and the aforesaid presses, con- 
stitute Dame Pearson’s especial delight and 





piece of ground—contiguous to his own, and 
known as ‘“‘The Three Meadows’’—which has 
lately been offered for sale; an acquisition 
which he has had a hankering after from his 
childhood, and which would greatly enhance 
both the value and the dignity of the Haugh. 
But it will take the savings of many years—past 
and future—to purchase th's land, unless his 
eon Harry, a fine young fellow of twenty-three, 
will consent to give up an attachment that 
stands in the way of his sire’s ambitious pro- 
jects, and choose a wife with money enongh to 
enable him to add the long-coveted Three 
Meadows to the fertile fields of the Hangh. But 
to this transference of his allegiance, Harry 
Pearson has hitherto opposed a constancy that 
promises little for the success of his father’s 
plans; and Farmer Pearson hres at length, in 
one of his irascible moods, forbidden both son 
and daughter from keeping up an intimacy that 
threatens to prevent the realization of his dar- 
ling wish. 

His wife isa buxom, comely, stirring ma- 


glory. For the garden, with its double square 
| of grass-plot, extending across the front of the 
| house—that is to say, across the kitchen-room, 
| the parlor on the other side of the entry, and 
| the wide porch between the two—is full of 
| neatly-gravelled walks, long formal beds of 
every dear old garden. favorite, from stocks, 
| gillies, heartsease, pinks, mignonette, and can- 
terbury-bells, to hol/yhocks, sun-flowers, lilies, 
white and tawny, shiny-leaved myrtles, roses 
of every shade, and fuschias hung with my- 
riads of crimson and purple bells. It boasts, 
| moreover, of an arbor, surrounded by laurels 
and arbutus, an old stone sun-dial, a little pond 
| —bordered with cockle-shells and rock-work, 
| and full of gold and silver fish—and, lastly, a 
| lovely view, through the trees that skirt the 
Haugh on either hand, across green, sloping 
meadows, to the sea. 


The oaken presses in the kitchen are not 
more full of snowy linen, and hoarded treasures 
of old china, glass, and silver that only see the 


flowers and sunshine; and as for fragrance, it 
would be hard to say whether the garden, with 
its living blossoms, or the presses, with their 
wealth of dried violets and Javender, were the 
freshest ur the swectcat. 

The parlor—for we must not forget that cul- 
minating point of the state and grandeur of the 
Haugh—is a large, low room, like the one we 
have just described. Its walls are hung witha 
paper of the gayest pattern; and snowy cur- 
tains adorn the windows, through which the 
great pink bunches of the monthly rose, and 
the paler clusters of the multiflora, look fa- 
wiliarly in. The furniture is partly of oak, 
it harmonizes well with the rest. A carpet—as 
covers the floor; the long narrow looking- glass 
over the high mantlepiece— surrounded by pea- 


mal row of straight-backed, chintz-seated 
chairs; and the old family Bible lies on one of 
the two grotesque old tables—with crooked 
legs and lions’ pawe—that stand on opposite 
sides of the room, so bright with constant rab 
bing, so free from the slightest suspicion of 
dust. 

From the walls hang portraits of Farmer 
Pearson, the dame, and their two children, 
dene, some years ago, by an itinerant artist, in 
the fanciful style of drawing and coloring cha 
racteristic of the productions of the Nomadic 
school; together with high ornamented repre- 
sentations of the battles of Navarino and 
Waterloo, and a picture of the Iron Duke in 
bis younger days. 


property of the young people, who have shared 
—and to pretty good purpose—a course of in- 
struction very superior to that which had fallen 
to the lot of their parents. The ‘aiter—though 
well pleased that their children have ‘‘a turn 
for books’’—do not very often, it must be con- 
fessed, open this book-case on their own ac- 
count. 

But we must not linger in the parlor, whose 
precincts are usually so carefully guarded 
against intrusion; for, at this very moment, a 
conclave is being held in the kitchen, at which, 
though uninvited, we will take the liberty of 
being present. 

Farmer Pearson—his pipe in bis mouth—sits 
in his own ample wicker-chair beside the fire, 
though it is a warm July afternoon, and the 
windows, as well as the door leading into the 
garden, are wide open. 

The dame, in her dark calico gown, a snowy 
kerchief pinned across her bosom, and an 


at her own little round table, in her own place, 
in the angle between the fire-place and the 
open window. A great basket, full of clothes 
to be mended, stands on the floor beside her ; 
and her shining scissors, her favorite red mo- 
rocco housewife, and an ample supply of cot- 
tons, tapes and buttons, are spread before her 
on the table. 

Near the dame—so seated as to face both 
herself and her husband—is a tall, spare man, 
with a worn expression on his pale, stern 
brow, and well-cut features. The sunshine 
still lies brtght on the garden outside; but the 
sun himself has travelled westward, and only a 
slanting ray, that comes in at a corner of the win- 
dow, falls on his thin, gray locks as he sits bolt 
upright in his chair, a hand laid firmly on each 





light om great occasions, than is the garden of 





knee, and his hat with a checkered cotton 








cocks’ feathers—looks reflectively down—be- | 
tween an srray of China candlesticks, flower- | 
jars, shepherds and shepherdess—upon a for- | 


Yonder well filled book-case is the peculiar | 


equally snowy cap surmounting her rosy face, is | 





pocket-handkerchief in it, standing between his 
feet. 

This stern, self. contained, thin man, scarcely 
older in years than Farmer Pearson, but looking 
so much the senior of that jolly individual, 
that one would hardly imagine they had been 
boys together, is Farmer Mathews of the Up- 
lands. 

He has declined the pipe hospitably offered 
by bis host, for he has something on his mind 
this afternoon; and his stern and cureworn 
face, from which he seems to be always trying 
to keep back the signs of some unfortunate re- 
gret that defies his efforts to put it away, looks 


partly of mahogany, so very old and black that | yet more stern and careworn as he presses his 


straight, inflexible lips together before giving 


briiliant in hue as the paper on the walle— | utterance to that which he has come to say. 


Farmer Pearson has a shrewd guess of his own 
at the purport of his neighbor’s visit, but, for 
reasons of his own, he is determined not to 
help him to a beginning, and so puffs away 
vigorously at his pipe. The dame, too, is not 
without a suspicion of ber own as to what may 
be coming; but as her husband has evidently 
made up his mind to leave the burthen of com- 
munication with his guest, she merely looks 
from one to the other with her kindly glance, 


| and goes on with her sewing without speaking 


aword. Except the old clock, which ticks 
away as londly as usual, all is s‘lent. 

Presently the cat, who has been rolled up in 
a delightful nap at Farmer Pearson’s feet, 
starts from her slumbers, gets slowly upon her 
legs, gapes, stretches herself, looks about her 
with a satisfied air, rolls herself down again in 
her old place, and relapses into Elysium. 

Pussy’s movement fortunately breaks the 
spell that has been holding Father Mathews in 
constrained and uneasy silence. He takes up 
his handkerchief, passes it slowly over his face 
and head, replaces it in his hat, and thus 
begins : 

«Well, neighbor! it’s nigh upon a twel’- 
month since we two ha’ met; and that’s a long 
time atwsen them as ha’ been friends from 
their childhood as we ha’ been; and ye may 
well believe I’m loath to come here and say 
that which may e’en look as though I would 
make suit to ye for me ormine. But friends 
we ha’ been, and friends I hope we shall ever 
be, and so (though it’s long since ye’ve been 
to the Uplands,) I thought it best to step over 
here, and speak my mind to ye plainly on a 
matter as concerns us both. (Here Farmer 
Pearson puffs away very vigorously indeed, 
and the dame gives the speaker one of her kind- 
ly glances.) Yecome o’ good, honest stock, 
neighbor; so do I; though shame, that were 
none o’ my making, ha’ fallenon me. Ye’r 
farm is ye’r own, and a thriving thing ye make 
of it; my farm, too, is my own, though I can- 
not say I ha’ made ’quite so much ont of it as 
ye ba’ done o’ your’n, (and here the’pale-face 
looks a shade paler and sadder than before) ; 
for if God take from a man the wife o’ his 
bosom, and evil courses steal away his son, he 
will scarce make so fair a headway as him who 
ha’ both wife and child to stan’ by him. But 
the Uplands is a good farm, as ye know, and is 
now my own again; for I ha’ just paid off the 
last o’ the heavy mortgage as ha’ kep’ me down 
so long. And this is what I ha’ come here to 
say. Your Harry and my Bessy ha’ grown up 
together; and they set too much store by one 
another, I do believe, ever to be kep’ apart by 
you orme. Leastways, I don’t think as keep- 
ing ’m apart will do much good to either. You 
think, because your Harry ’ll have the bit o’ 
gold in the bank as his godmother left him, as 
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well asthe Haugh when you're gone, that he 
might look for summit better, or leastways richer 
than my Bessy. Now, I'm not goin’ to say 
anything in praise o’ my own flesh and blood, 
ner I needn’t; for you and your dame ha’ 
known her from ber cradle. Bat this is what I 
wished te say. Him as ha’ caused such heavy 
shame and sorrow to me and mine, is now dead 
among them he joimed hisself to. Bat deed or 
alive, (the lines im his face grow sterner and 
stiller as he speaks) he is no lenger 8 child o’ 
mine; and even if the dead could come back 
an’ claim from the living, not a penny o’ mine 
should go to him or his. Bat this is idle talk. 
He's dead; and among them as drew him to 

their evil ways. My will is made; and all I 

have ’ll be Bessy’s. An’ I don’t see as we can 

do better than e’en let young hearts, and good 

hearts, ha’ their own way. My Bessy’s a deal 

less lightsome than she used to be, since ye’ve 

striven to keep your Harry from her. And I 

reckon your Harry's not so much happier than 

she, for though I ha’ kep’ her from seeing him 

—as it’s not fitting a child o’ mine should seem 

too forward where she’s not welcome, the 

good dame glances up deprecatingly from ber 

sewing) your Harry ba’ come to me, often an’ 

often, when I’ve been about the farm, er going 

to market; an’ if he ha’ begged me once to 

speak to ye for him, neighbor, he ha’ begged 

me twenty times. It’s not so pleasing to me 

| to come here an’ ax ye to let your child marry 

mine, an’ ye not willing; but Bessy’s dear to 

me, as ye well know; an’ we’re old friends. 

So tow I've told ye my mind, neighbor; an’ I 

shall be glad te know yours.”’ And Farmer 

Ma*hews once more takes up his handkerchief, 

drops it again into his hat, and resumes his old 

attitude with his hand upon his knee. 

Dame Pearson’s sewing has not made much 
progress during this exordium, though she still 
holds it in her hands; for her eyes are fixed 
upon her husband’s, whose own are fixed upon 
the fire. 

‘* Well, neighbor,”’ replies Farmer Pearson 
at last—the half-vexed, half-ashamed expres- 
sion his face has worn during the measured 
speech of Farmer Mathews, giving way suddenly 
to his habitual good-humor, as he takes his 
pipe from bis mouth, and turns full upon his 
old friend—<I like ye none the worse for 
havin’ spoken your mind so freely. Perhaps I 
may ha’ wished to see Harry choose a wife wi’ 
more money in her pocket than I ever thought 
your Bessy—good girl as she be, an’ there’s 
none better !—were ever likely to have in her’n; 
for ye know how long I ha’ set my heart on 
buying them Meadows, which it’s little likely 
I’. be able to do for many a day to come; even 
if so be as no one else steps in an’ buys ’em 
owermy head. Not but what |’ve managed to 
be a little before-hand wi’ the world; but be- 
cause, if my Dolly should ever take it into that 
curly pate o’ her'n to fancy a sweet-heart, 
(she’s ne’er done so yet, but her time may 
come for a’ that!) John Pearson ain’t the man 
to let a child o’ his’n go into her husband’s 
house empty-handed, and what loose cash I’ve 
scraped together would be for her. So I don’t 
deny as I may ha’ had such thoughts about 
Harry. I may ha’ been right, I may ha’ been 
wrong ; but that’s neither here northere. Your 
Bessy’s as good a girl as ever walked, and a 
girl I love a’most as well as my own; and if 
you ha’ settled the Uplands upon her—though 
it’s far more than I ever thought or wished to 
get wi’ Harry’s wife, and God knows I’m sorry 
enough for the way it comes to her—why, I 
sp’ose we may e’en as well do as ye say, neigh- 
bor, an’ let the young hearts manage it their 
own way. Eh, dame?” continues Farmer 
Pearson, as he looks toward his wife, his eyes 
twinkling with recovered good temper and 
satisfaction at things having come to a conclu- 
sion so welcome to all parties. 

«Ye kaow full well my mind about Bessy, 
an’ what it always has been, father,’’ replies 
the dame; ‘‘an’ ye know very well that ye 
wouldn’t ask me if ye hadn’t already pretty well 
made up your mind. He needa’t ask me, 
neighbor,” she continues, turning to Farmer 
Mathews, “what I think o’ your Bessy; for 
with the Uplands or without it, she’s worth 
fifty farms, and fifty Meadows to the back of 
?em ;—bless her little heart! And there’s ne’er 
a girl within twenty mile, nor beyond it, for 
that matter! as I’d be better pleased to see the 
wife o’ our Harry,” and so saying, she lays 
down her work, rises from her chair, takes a 
huge bunch of keys from her pocket, and pro- 
ceeds forthwith to open one of the great oaken 
presses. 

‘ That’s right, wife! bring out the goose- 
berry !’’ cries Farmer Pearson gaily. « Gi’ us 
yer hand, old boy, an’ we’ll drink to our chil- 
dern an’ our childern’s childern!’’ he con- 
tinues, as the dame deposits on the table a little 
tray, upon which she has placed a decanter of 
the home made wine for which she is so re- 
nowned in the village, and three tiny glasses, 
with stems so slender that one would almost 
expect them to break off in the lifting. 

The two men now shake hands with each 
other, and the dame shakes hands with them 
both; whereupon Farmer Pearson catches her 
under the chin with his great round hand, and 
gives her a bouncing kiss that might be heard 
in the dairy. 

Even Farmer Mathews’s stern face has re- 
laxed a little since matters have been placed on 
so satisfactory a footing. 

«« So ye’ve had news o’ the poor lad, at last, 
neighbor?” gently inquires the dame, as she 
fills the three old-fashioned glasses, ‘‘ Your 
Dick were ever a favorite o’ mine, as ye know ; 
an’ any way, I can’t but be sorry for him, 

poor fellow! in spite of all said an’ done. 

An’ dead, too, ye say, neighbor; an’ he so 

young !” 

«Him ye speak of, is no child o’ mine, 
dame; an’ ye’ll oblege me, by remembering 
that for the time to come. Or, better yet,”’ 
adds Farmer Mathews, his face settling again 
into its former hardness, ‘‘ ye’ll just try an’ for- 
gethim,asIdo. An’ as for his dying young, 
I would the Lord had seen fit to take him when 
he were younger, afore he’d brought shame on 
his father’s gray hairs. But ye’re right about 
one thing, dame; I ha’ had news, at last, 0’ 
him as was my son.”’ 

«‘ Tell us all about it, then,” interposes Far- 
mer Pearson, eagerly, as Farmer Mathews re- 
lapses into gloomy silence. ‘ Troubles enow, 
God knows! come to the best of us; an’ as for 
shame’s coming to ye, neighbor, there’s no 
man living—I’ll go bail on it this minute !—as 
thinks e’er the worse o’ ye for what may ha’ 
| happened.”’ 

«The son’s blame is the father’s shame,”” 
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replies the other, bitterly; “and the shame he 
ba’ cast om my good name, "ll stick to me till I 
die. Can a man’s only son take the wrong road 
yer own boy, neighbor, and tell me if so be as 
t had been your Harry as hed done the wrong 
thing, instead o” him as did it—though ye'd be 
still as honest @ man as ye be at this moment— 
could ye hold up yer head, an’ look the world 
in the face, as ye'can now? Well—what’s done 
is’ done, an’ little’s the good 0” talking,” he 
continues, as Farmer Pearson's well-meant 
attempt at consolation collapses under the 
weight of this home-argament, “ but ye’re wel- 
come to know all I know abot him as is gone. 
Ye'll remember—for I doubt ye’ve not forgot- 
ten it—that when the mosey went, an’ him 
with it, we missed the little Bible as were his 
mother’s, an’ as he’d always set such store by, 
an’ a silk handkercher, as belonged to his aunt ; 
an’ we thought be must ha’ taken ’em away 
wh him for a kied o’ keepsake like.’’ 

« Poor Dick! he were always so fond of his 
aunt, an’ she such @ mother to him! Sare ye 
woukin't lay that up agin him, neighbor?’ 
pleads the dame, wiping her eyes. 

«| don’t say as I do,” replies Farmer Ma- 
thews, “but I do say as it were but a poor 
sort o’? way o’ showing his love for her, an’ 
after all her goodness an’ kindness to him an’ 
to Beasy, from the time their own mother were 
taken away from ’em, to go an’ bring down 
sich shame on his mother’s sister an’ on his 
own, to say nothing o’ himself or o’ me.” 

«“Tbat’s true enough, though God knows 
I’m sorry to say it,”” puts in Farmer Pearson, 
as he refills his old friend’s glass and his own. 
«< No mother were ever better to her own chil- 
dern, than Widow Tallman ha’ been to yourn ; 
coming here, an’ taking the place o’ her that’s 
gone, from the very day she were called away. 
An’ there’s few enough would ha’ cared to set- 
tle down in a quiet, out o’-the way place, like 
this, ani live all her life for her sister’s chil- 
dern, as she ha’ done, after being out in the 
world, too, an’ travelling about in foreign parts ; 
en’ offending her husband’s people, as made 
so much of her, by leaving ’em all for the chil- 
dern. To say naught o’ her kindness to mine; 
an’ her teaching ’em all, as she ha’ done. But 
for the news ye spoke of, neighbor? the news 
ye say ye’ve had o’ Richard ?” 

« Well, as I were saying.”’ answers his visi- 
tor, “the Bible an’ the hankercher were both 
missing from the day he went off wi’ the mo- 
ney—seven years ago come Michaelmass—an’ 
ne’er a word heard o’ him since then. Bat last 
marketday, when Jack Hill were at L 
wi’ a lot o’ bullocks, jas: when he were |’ the 
thick o’ the market, a rough-!ooking chap comes 
up behind him, an’ slaps him on the shoulder, 
an’ axes him were he one Jack Hill, from West 
Newington? Jack Hill tells him he were, an’ 
axes him what’s that to him? ‘ You call in an’ 
ax that at the Pig an’ Whistle, any time this 
arternoon, an’ then mayhap ye’ll find out,’ 
says the chap, making off so quick that Jack 
Tiill lost sight o’ him directly. Well, Jack 
Hill thought ’twere very odd; but as soon as 

he'd sold the bullocks, he goes straight to the 
Pig an’ Whistle, an’ axes the landlady were 
there any chap there as wanted to see him?’ 
‘ Nobody as wants to see you,’ says the land- 
lady, ‘But a parcel as was left here for you 
this morning, very partiklar ;’ an’ wi’ that she 
takes a parcel out o’ the cupboard in the bar, 
and gives itto him. ’*Twere a shabby-looking 
parcel, tied up in dirty brown paper; and when 
she gives it to him she shows him the direction. 
‘Jack Hill, to be given to Farmer Mathews of 
West Newington.’ Jack Hill axed her who'd 
left it? She said *twere a sort o’ rough, sailor- 
looking chap as had slept there the night afore, 
and had gone away that morning. But more 
than that she couldn’t say, he being a stranger. 
When Jack Hil come home, he gtv’ me the 
parcel. I don’t know why, but my mind mie- 
gave me as *twere from Dick. An’ sure 
enough, when I’d opened it, there were the 
Bible an’ the silk hankercher as we’d missed so 
long, an’ a letter. This letter weren’t written 
by Dick, but by one o’ the smuggler’s crew as 
he went away wi’; an’ it said as Richard Ma- 
thews, as had left his home seven year ago, had 
been hart in a fight wi’ some o’ his comrades, 
an’ was now dead. That afore he died he'd 
bidden one of ’em to write and tell his father 
as soon as he were gone, an’ to send back the 
Bible an’ the hankercher. That be bid ’em do 
this, not for his father’s eake,—for that he 
ha‘ed him for standing in the way o’ his going 
to sea, an’ driving him to run away as he did,— 
but for the sake o’ his aunt an’ his sister; an’ 
that he wished the things to be given back to 
’em. An’ he bid ’em say as he were not sorry 
for aught he’d done, an’ he'd co the same if it 
were to do over again. That he’d had a short 
life, an’ a merry one, but that now his game 
were up; an’ if ever the letter reached Jack 
Hill, *twould be a sign he were already dead 
an’ buried, as it were not to be sent until he 
were gone.” 

While telling his tale, Father Mathews has 
looked as cold and calm as though he were made 
of ice; speaking in a slow, steady, unfaltering 
tone, and, if there be in his heart any pity, any 
fatherly sorrow for the lost son, sbowing it not 
outwardly. His face is a little paler, perhaps,— 
its lines a little harder—than before; but that 
is all. 

Dame Pearson, who had listened to this re- 


cital with tears running down ber motberly | 


face—now stares at the speaker with a face full 
of amazement and horror. That Dick Mathews 
—high-spirtted and impetuous as be was in 
boyhood, and thwarted by his father in his bent 
for the sea—should have rashly left his home 
to seek his favorite element, and should even, 
young as he was, have been tempted to join 
with evil companions, was certainly very dread 
f ul, and very shocking, but was still something 
that she could understand, and—while blaming 
—weep over in her kind motherly way. Bat 
that Richard Mathews, “little Dick’’—her 


form: r favorite, and the playmats of her chil- | 


dren, brought up as he had been, and honest, 
upright and affectionate as he had ever shown 
himself, in spite of a nature somewhat too rest- 
less and impatiert—should have grown 80 
wicked as to send from his death-bed that 
hardened, cruel impenitent message to his fa- 
ther,—who, as Dick must have known, loved 


him dearly, notwithstanding the sternness of | 


his manner, and his repeated refusals to let 
hin follow his fancy for the sea—is something 
too strange ard horrible for her to compre- 
hend. 

‘: But it passes everything! 
poor Dick could 


I can’t believe 
ever send that letter!’ she 








exclaims at length, with an appealing glance at 
her husband. 

«J should ha’ said so too,’ says Farmer 
Pearson, scratching his head with a perplexed 
look, as though he were following out some 
puzzling suggestion in his own mind, “I 
should ha’ said so too, if it weren't for the 
money. But if he could do that, there’s no 
saying what else he mightn’t do.” 

*‘An’ who but he could ha’ sent it? Be- 
sides, there’s the Bible an’ the hankercher to 
prove it,’’ replies Father Mathews under his 
dreath. : 

“T wish we could make out summut more 
about the chap as brought it, ne’ertheless,’’ 
remarks Farmer Pearson. 

‘I went over to L_——— the same evening,”’ 
says Farmer Mathews, ‘ an’ questioned ’em all 
at the inn. Bat it weren’t no use. All they 
could say were that he were a shortish chap, 
wi’ light hair, an’ gray eyes, an’ pockmarked. 
Nobody there had ever seen him before, nor 
knew where he'd come from, nor where he’d 
gone to. All that he’d let about himself 
were just that he follered the sea an’ were 
going straight on to his ship.” 

“I'd give a shilling, anyway, to know what 
Parson Dale, or the Squire, would say to ft, 
though! I wish we could hit upon some way 
o’ finding that chap again. We might bear 
summut or other about Dick, an’ what he’s a 
been doing of for so long,” says Farmer Pear- 
son, musingly. 

‘‘ An’ what good ’ud there be in knowing 
more 0’ what we know too much on a’ready ?”’ 
rejoines Farmer Mathews, in the same low, un- 
moved voice. ‘ Parson Dale, as luck ‘ud have 
it, called in at the Upland just as we got the 
letter. Ye know, neighbor, as the Parron were 
always partial to him as is gone, and maybe 
thought that I mysel’ were not altogether 
blameless for haviog withstood him, when his 
heart were so set upon the sea; maybe I ha’ 
thought so mysel’ at times, an’ might e’en ha’ 
took him back again, if so be he’d come back 
an’ confessed the wrong he’d done. Well— 
when Parson Dale comes into the kitchen, Aunt 
Mary looking as white as your hankercher, 
dame, and Bessy crying fit to break her heart, 
(for Bessy’s well-nigh possessed about him, I 
think, an’ all she says, like you, dame, is that 
she can’t never believe it)}—I just hand the let- 
ter to him; an’ when he’d read it, he says, 
says he, ‘ My good friend, this is a heavy blow, 
indeed; but we must never despair o’ the 
mercy 0’ Heaven; an’ there may ha’ been a 
change afore the last. But it’s doubtless best 
as it is, where a longer life might ha’ been only 
& worse one.’ ”’ 

Here Farmer Mathews relapses into his old, 
stern silence; the kind-hearted farmer snd his 
wife are silent from sympathy; and the old 
clock against the wall ticks on as loudly as 
before. 

«< Well, neighbor,’’ says Farmer Mathews, at 
last, rousing himself from his reverie, and taking 
up his hat, ashe rises slowly from his cbair, 
** ye’ speak yersel’ to Harry, an’ tell him what 
we've agreed upon. But they’re both young, 
an’ we needn’t be thinkin’ o’ the weddin’-day 
just yet; for I would fain keep my Bessy at the 
Uplands a little longer.” 

‘* Keep your Bessy!’ rejoins Farmer Pear- 
son, lifting himselt in turn, out of his ca- 
pacious receptacle; ‘why, man! ye don’t 
think you’re going to lose her? Why, we'll 
keep both our children, an’ the old places to 
boot, this many a cay tocome! But I’ll talk 
to Harry, neighbor; an’ as to the wedding— 
though we needn't settle that just directly—yet 
I promise ye the young dog won’t be very pa- 
tient, when he knows what’s in the wind! an’ 
he won’t be very long finding his way to the 
Uplands, either; ye may count upon that!’’ 

« Say he comes over this arternoon,’’ sug 

gests Father Mathews. 

«As he’ll be very sure to do, neighbor!”’ 
chimes in Dame Pearson, with her pleasant 


laugh. 
«And stays to tea with us, an’ the young 


folk have a walk through the hayficlds arter- 
wards; an’ you an’ the dame, an’ Dolly, come 
over to the Uplands, to supper,’”? he con- 
tinues. 

«« Dolly won’t wait till then, neighbor,”’ re- 
turns the dame; “ye'll see her with Harry, 
I’ll warrant ye. But she can stay wi’ Aunt 
Mary, while they take their walk; an’ father 
an’ me’l] come over in the cool o’ the evening. 
I haven't been off the Haugh, except to the 
charch, since I don’t know when; an’ the 
walk ‘ll be quite a treat to me.” 

«If she’d said ‘to see Bessy "ll be quite a 
treat to her,’ she'd be a deal nearer saying 
what she’s a-thinking,’’ remarks Farmer Pear- 
son, with a laugh; ‘for if e’er a woman in this 
world were suited wi’ a daughter-in-law, it’s 
my dame wi’ your Bessy! An’ all I’ve got to 
say is, I wish, when my Dolly’s turn comes, 
she might go no farther from me than your 
Bessy's a-goin’ from you,” he continues, a 
slight shade passing over his jolly face, for 
Farmer Pearson doats on his daughter, and 
never thinks of the possibility of her being 
taken from him in some remote future. without 
committing the not uncommon mistake of 
«taking trouble by the forelock ;’’ “ anyway, 
we'll come over to supper, neighbor,”’ he adds, 
as he follows Farmer Mathews, who has taken 
leave of the dame, and now shakes hands with 
him at the garden- gate. 

But though Farmer Pearson affects a gaiety 
he does not feel he is not quite so jolly as 
usual. The strange depravity, and untimely 
end of Richard—or, as he is usually called, 
Dick Mathewe—have greatly perplexed and 
saddened him; and not even the prospect—so 
much more brilliant than anything he had ever 
hoped for Harry—of adding the Uplands to the 
Haugh, can raise his spirits to their usual level. 
It is true that the two farms lie at opposite 
eods of the village, a fact which, in his eyes, 
detracts very considerably from the glory of 
their prospective union; but even were the 

Uplands as closely contiguous to the Haugh as 
| are the Three Meadows, it is doubtful whether 
| the proposed arrangement would suffice to re- 
store his equanimity. 

«Poor Dick! poor Dick! well, well!’’ he 
exclaims, as he returns through the garden to 
his wife, in ruminating mood, and his hands 
| plunged into bis coat pocket, as is his wont 
when anything sets him thinking, “it beats 
| Natur’. I can’t make it out, no way I look at 
it But this IT know, I can’t abide that Jack 
| Hall, nor never could. An’ what neighdor 











| Mathews can see in the feller, to ha’ taken | 


beads o” his fellers, an’ make a sort o’ over- 
seer of him as he do, is more than I can tell. 
Why, that ill-favored chap manages everything 
on the farm, an’ is a’most as much master 
there as James Mathews hisself. An’ wi’ a’ 
his show 0’ zeal an’ his mighty professions, 
why I wouldn’t give that for a’ the good as “ll 
ever come o’ them!” says Farmer Pearson, 
snapping his fingers as he specks, and warming 
with the indignation that any recurrence to this 
topic on his part never fails to awaken. “ But 
to be sure,”’ he continues, “ Dick’s turning out 
80 ill ha’ greatly changed neighbor Mathews, 
so that he’s not half the stir in him as he used 
to have. An’ what wi’ Jack Hill’s always 
wheedling him about one thing or another, an’ 
his taking the trouble o’ the farm off his hands, 
he’s got it now pretty much his own way. An’ 
I’m thinking he would be much overpleased at 
our Harry’s coming in to put his ugly nose out 
o’ joint. But when once Harry’s married, he 
won’t be slow to tackle to, an’ look arter the 
Uplands as it onght to be looked arter. An’ 
if we don"t see another sort o’ crops on them 
fields, arter al] the pains I’ve took to teach my 
young jackanapes the trve way to work land, 
why the moon’s made o’ cream-cheese, an’ my 
name’s not Jobn Pearson !”’ 


Now, the dame knows, by long experience, 
that when orce Farmer Pearson gets upon the 
subject of crops, what with ploughing, manu- 
ring, subsoiling, top-dressing, and so forth—he 
having a sect of pet fancies of his own under 
every one of these heads, to say nothing of 
his favorite views upon mowing, carrying and 
stacking—there is no getting him off it again. 
So, by way of attempting a diversion from this 
dangerous point, she observes that Jack Hill 
will hardly wish to stay at the Uplands when 
Harry takes the reins there. 


* Well, I should say s0, too, wife,’’ returns 
the farmer, thrown off the track in the very 
nick of time by this remark, “ but there’s no 
counting ona sly, wheedling, good-for- naught 
like him. But*we may leave Harry to settle 
that matter for hisself; Jack Hill won’t be long 
seeing it’s not quite so easy to bamboozle 
him. An’ when neighbor Mathews sees he ha’ 
a better man ready to bis hand, he’ll mayhap 
find out that Jack Hill can be done wi’out as 
well as another. Blame the feller!”? he ex- 
claims, In a sudden resuscitation of anger, «J 
don’t see what he can ha’ had to do wi’ it all, 
but somehow I never can help fancying as 
things would not ha’ gone so ill wi’ poor Dick, 
if that sneaking scoundrel hadn’t been in the 
way.’”’ 

‘« That’s just what I were thinking,” replies 
the dame, who had been washing up the glasscs 
and putting them back, with the wine, into the 
press, and who now resumes her seat at the 
little table, and goes on busily with her sewirg. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HAVE LIVE TOADS AND FROGS 
EVER BEEN FOUND IN SOLID STONE? 


An opinion has long been prevalent, that 
frogs and toads have often been found alive in 
solid rock at a great depth from the surface of 
the earth. The statements of many popular 
writers on natural history have tended very 
much to confirm this opinion. They have de 

tailed a number of apparently well-attested in- 
stances of this kind, and declared that, how- 
ever improbable they might appear to be, they 
could not resist the creditable evidence by 
which they were supported. Paragraphs are 
constantly occurring in the newspapers, record- 
ing fresh instances of this phenomenon; and 
even so late as the 20th of July last, two cases 
were inserted in the Dumfries Courier--the 
one of a frog of an extraordinary size having 
been found at Ingleton coal-works, at the 
depth of 368 feet; and the other of a toad, dug 
from solid stone, 80 feet from the surface, 
within a tunnel then in course of formation 
in the neighborhood of Bangor. The nature of 
the animals themselves seems also to favor this 
belief. It is well known that they remain in a 
state of torpidity during the winter, and that 
they are capable of living a long period with- 
out either food or air. The consequence has 
been, that people in general seem to give im- 
plicit credence to every statement on this sub- 
ject, and are no more disposed to call it in 
question than to discredit the best established 
physical or historical fact. Now, with all due 
deference to the general opinion and the great 
names by which it is supported, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that there are good grounds 
for regarding it altogether as a gross popniar 
delusion. In order to prove this assertiun, let 
attention be first paid to the nature of the evi- 
dence, on the authority of which, instances of 
this supposed phenomenon have been publish- 
ed to the world. Most of the cases detailed 
by natural historians are said to have occurred 
in foreigo coun‘ries, and at a remote period; 
and therefore it is quite impossible now to 
verify them, and itis even no easy matter to 
ascertain the particulars of those recorded in 
newspapers. Very rarely are these accounts 
vouched for by the name of any responsible 
person who has been an eye-witness of the 
alleged fact, and of whom due inquiries might 
be made. In general, the designation of some 
obscure quarry or coal-pit is only given, the 
exact locality of which it is difficult to disco- 
ver. Great pains have, however, been taken 
by not a few scientific men to arrive at a cor 

rect conclusion on this subject, and the result 
has been a thorough conviction on their m nda, 
that the whole of the recorded cases of this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon are utterly fallacious 
and unfounded. 


In illustration of this, reference may be 
briefly made to two or three cases which were 
subjected to a searching investigation by a gen- 
tleman of Edinburgh. About three years ago, 
& paragraph appeared in the Scotsman newspa- 
per, affirming that a live toad had been found im- 
bedded in the limestone of Bardichouse Quarry, 
situated about four miles south of the S:ot 
tish metropolis. This gentleman went instantly 
to the spot, and inquired of the workmen if 
they had recently discovered a live toad in the 
limestone. They answered that they ‘ad 
neither fourd it nor seen it themselves, bat 
they had been told that a mass of limestone 
had fallen from a cart while proceeding along 
Nicolson street, Edinburgh; and that a live 
toad had been found among the fragments on 





the ground. No cavity, so far as they had 
heard, had been seen in which the animal had 





toad in a piece of stone that had been subject- 
ed to the intense heat of a lime-kiln, was the 
height of absurdity and improbability. There 
ean be no doubt that the animal had either 
been previously in the cart and overturned by 
the fall of the piece of limestone, or bad been 
crawling on the ground near the spot on which 
the limestone fell. 

The next case to which his attention was 
called, was detailed in a Stirling newspaper. 
It was there reported that, during the forma. | 
tion of the railway tannel at Falkirk, a live | 
toad had been found in the stone, of a +pecies | 
different from any now existing. He imme- | 
diately repaired to the spo‘, accompanied by | 
twelve other scientific gentlemen. The work- 
men were strictly interrogated, when it came | 





out that, in condu:ting their operations, a large | ™t® &t which tobacco was to be received in | 


quantity of diluvium had been disengaged | 
from the surface, and had rushed from the ex- 
cavation below. On clearing away the rubbish, | 
a live toad was found, which, at the time the | 
mass was precipitated, was no doubt either. 
crawling on the ground, or snugly ensconced 
in some of its concealed haunts near the sur- 
face. The party returned to Edinburg), tho 
roughly convinced that in this case, at least, a 
gross imposition had been attempted on the 
credulity of the public. The same gentleman, 
when on a visit to Huddersfield, in England, a 





few years ago, was one day waited on by a 
young friend of his, the son of an extensive | 
landed proprietor in the neighborhood of that | 
tewn, who apprised him of the wonderful fact, 
that some laborers in a quarry belonging to his 
father had discovered a frog at a great depth in 
the solid rock. On the Edinburgh gentleman 
expressing some doubt of this fact, the young 
man said that the truth of it was not to be 
questioned, as the workmen were persons of 
excellent character, and their veracity was not 
to be impeached; and he stated further, that 
he had drawn up an account of the discovery, 
which he intended to publish in a Huddersfield 
newspaper. The gentleman from Edinburgh 
requested his friend, previous to his doing so, 
to accompany him to the quarry, that he might 
put a few questions to the workmen. They ac- 
cordingly proceeded thither, and inquired of 
the laborers if they had seen the frog in the 
stone. They declared that they had not, but 
that they had seen it leap away from a piece of 
stone which had been newly broken. They 

e then asked if they had preserved the stone 
in which the animal was found. They replied 
that it had been broken and removed, as they 
took very little interest in the matter, and had 
their work to attend to. After these and some 
other inquiries, the young gentleman declared 
that he was now satisfied that the whole affiir 
wae a delusion, and he at once abandoned the 
idea of giving it any further publicity. Now, 
had all the other cases of this sort been as care- 
fully scrutinized as those now alluded to, there 
is little cause to doubt that they would all have 
been found to be equally deceptive and unreal. 


Bat further, to say nothing of the utter im- 
probability of an animal living for thousands, 
some say millions, of years without air or food, 
do the disc veries of geology afford any coun- 
tenance to the common belief of the existence 
of frogs and toads in solid stone? The very 
reverse of this is the case. The disclosures of 
geology may be regarded as the strongest and 
most ovaclusive evidence against it, and are 
amply sufficient, were there nothing else to 
overturn the popular doctrine, and set the 
question for ever at rest. It is the common 
report, that these animals are frequently dis- 
covered in the carboniferous system. For in- 
stance, one of the paragraphs inserted in the 
Dumfries Courier, asserts that several frogs 
had recently been discovered in the coal-works 
at Ingleton, 368 feet below the surface. Now, 
it is a fact known to every geologist, that not a 
siogle specimen of a fossil frog or toad has 
ever been found in the coal measures. When 
so many live frogs are found, it is but reason- 
able to expact that skeletons of these animals 
would not be uncommon. But how stands the 
case? While impressions of various kinds of 
plants and fishes are abundant, both in car- 
boniferous sandstone and limestone, not a siogle 
vestige of the remains of a frog or toad has yet 
been discovered. The fact is, that after the 
keen and unwearied invest'gations of geologists 
for half'a century. it has been ascertained that 
the first trace of an animal supposed to belong 
to the lizard kind, occurs in the new red sand- 
stone, which is entirely a different and a much 
later formation. In the lias and oolite, still 
more recent forma’ions, impressions of lizards 
are more distinctly observed, but none of them 
are similar to the species of animals which in- 
hedit our globe at the present day, and least of 
all to any species of the frog or toad. Upon 
the whole, then, the conclusion is warranted, 
that the cases hitherto puodlished of frogs and 
toads existing in solid stons, are founded on 
false and imperfect evidence, and are utterly 
at variance with the most iadubitable facts ot 
physiological and geological science.— Hoge’s 
Instructor. 





OG” Learning ano UnLearninc.—-At five 
years of age the father begins to rub the mo- 
ther out of bis child; at ten the schoo!master 
rubs out the father; at twenty a trade or pro 
fession ruds out the schoojmaster; at twenty- 
tive the word rubs out ali its predecessors and 
gives us a new education till we are old enough 
and wise enough to take reason and religion 
for our pastors, when we employ the rest of our | 
lives in unlearning what we have previously 
learned. 

03” The young lady who fell in love has just 
becn pulled out by the daring fellow who strug- | 
gied successfully witn the world. 


o>” Punch speaks of venison as the deer- 





departed. 
C> A one-armed man is always an otf hand- 
ed kind of fellow. 


Co It may seem strange, but it is afac', that | 
men generaliy are much more afraid of women, | 
than women are of men; and fearing to “ break 
the ice’’ is a fruitful cause of old bachelorism | 

CG” A wag, standing at the corner of Oliver 
and Cherry streets, opposite to one of the Cart- 
skill ice carts, drew & piece of chak fron bis! 
pocket, and marked the ‘etter M. before the 
word ice, which of course made it read thus— 
Cais kil) mice. 

C>~ I compared notes with one of my friends 
who expects everything of the universe, and is | 
disappoipted when anythirg is less than the | 
best; and I found that J began at the otherex | 


‘him in to work—a’most out o’ charity, as one | been inclosed, and they were inclined to think trem’, expecting nothing and am alwaysful!o 


‘may say—an’ then to put him up o’er the| with the gentleman, that the existence ofa live | thanks for moderate goods — Emerson 
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tender fn 


/ payment of debts. In like manner, South 


' Carolina issued, in 1702, her first bills, to meet 


Lamentable as our present misfortune is in| 


being reduced to an irredeemable currency, it | 


is at least no new thing in American expe- 
rience. As to an exclusive specie currency, 
that never existed among us. It is well known 
that, simultaneously with the settlement cf 
Virginia, tobacco, the staple product of that 
colony, was made a lawful tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts. By an act of the first Vir- 


ginia Assembly, which met in 161, purporting 


to confirm the instructions previously given by 
the Treasurer, Council and Company in Eng- 
land, to the Governor of the Colony, which 
instructions had hitherto served as laws, the 


payment was fixed at three shillings for the , 
best, and half as much for « the second sort.’’ 
Bat, as the price declined in England, its value 
as a medium of payment had to be modified. 
By 1632, it had fallen to sixpence the pound, | 


| and six years after, in 1639, it was reduced to 


half that amount. Subsequently, at different | 
times, its market value ranked as low as a penny 

a pound. It finally settled at two pence. and, 
during the whole course of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury, down to the Revolution, tobacco was a 

lawful tender in Virginia and Maryland, in pay- | 
ment of debts, at that rate. It evea became | 
necessary at times to find a substitute for to- | 
bacco. } 

By anact of 1645, the Governor’s salary, to pay 
which two shillings was levied on every tithable | 
—that is, every male person above sixteen— | 
was made payable in Indian corn, wheat, malt. | 
beef, pork, butter, cheese, geese, turkeys, hens | 
and pigs, at prices named in the act, and not 
materially different from those which, previously 
to the enhancement of prices during the last | 
four or tive years, prevailed in the New York 
market. By an act of 1653, poor persons who 
had no tobacco might tender other goods in | 
payment of their debts; and in 1660 grain and 
other produce were made a tender for all debts. | 
These provisions appear to have been tempo- | 
rary, but tobacco remained a lawful tender | 
down to the adoption of the Federal Corstitu- | 
tion. 

Nor did the Puritan fathers of New England, 
any more thaa the tobacco-planters of Virginia 
and Maryland, enjoy the benefit of a specie 
currency. As they had no staple like tobacco, 
grain (at various prices for the different sorts) 
was made a lawful tender. Taxes were payable 
in corn and cattle. Beaver skins also passed 
as acurrency at ten shillings the pound, and, 
being available as a remittance to England, held 
the next rank to coin. For small change, mus- 
ket balls, at a farthing eacb, were at one time a 
legal tender to the amount of a sbillixg. The 
Indian wampum, the use of which the New 
Englanders learned from their Dutch neighbors 
of New Amsterdam, having been first employed 
in the Indian trade, came presently to be used 
as ageneral medium of traflic, till the increase 
of the quantity and the decline of the Indian 
trade led to its depreciation and finally to its 
abandonment. Even lands and houses were 
made a legal tender for the payment of judg- 
ment debts. When taken in execution, they 
were not to be sold and so made into money, 
but were to be delivered to the creditor in full 
satisfaction of his debt at such value as they 
might be appraised at by “‘ three understanding 
and indifferent men,’’ one chosen by the credi- 
tor, a second by the debtor, and the third by 
the otlicer executing the process. This method 
of employ'ng real estate for the discharge of 
debts has been perpetuated in New England to 
this day, and constitutes a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in the law of that section of the Union, 
This process might seem to be in conflict with 
that provision of the Federal Constitution which 
forbids the States to make anything but gold 
and silver a tender for the payment of debts, 
but that question, we believe, has never been 
raised. 

In the Datch colony of New Netherlands, 
out of which sprung New York, wampum ard 
beaver skins appear to have constituted the 
chief circulating medium. It is not to be un- 
derstood, however, that coin was absolutely 
disused. English coin was seldom or never 
seen in the colonies; but some silver and even 
gold found is way thither from the West In. 
dies. These pieces, however, never circulated 
long, if, indeed, the y got into circulation at all. 
Their value as a remittance caused them to be 
collecte1 by the merchants to be sent to Eng- 
land. In consequence, they bore a premium 
in the colonies, and passed at a nominal value 
greater than their real one. Thence originated 
the distinction between the pound currency and 
the pound sterling. Massachusetts, after the 
wampum had become discredited. undertook to | 
supply snall change by a coinage of her own 
—the pine-tree shillings, sixpences and three- 
pences, so prized by antiquaries, but these, to 
prevent their following the foreign coin out of 
the colony, were, on the same prirciple re- 
cently adopted in our silver coinage, debased 
one fourth below th» Englieh standard the cur- 
rent premium on stlver being about that amount. 
Maryland also had a similar coinage of her own. 

Sach continued to be the currency of the 
American colonies for the first two or three 
generations after their settlement. The intro- 
duction of paper money —not bank paper, pay- 





able on demand, but paper promises to pay at | the two former suspensions, the first, that of’ 


some fucure time, issued and guaranteed by the 
Government—in fact, treasury n tes—gradually 
superseded all other kinds of currency, and | 
formed, fur three quarters of a century, during 
the middle period of our history, the chief me- | 
he colonial issues of paper 
money all of the same character. | 
There were tw» very distinct grounds and ob- 


diam of traffic. 
were not 


currency aud of its operation. it must be con- 
sidered under a twofold point of view. 

Tne first iesue was made in Massachusetts in | 
16%), purely as a temporary finaccial expedient | 


ticipation of taxes, by which 


the expenses of an unsuccessful expedition for 
the capture of St. Augustine. The war be- 
tween France and Spaip, on the one hand, and 
England on the other, known ir the colonies as 
Queen Anne’s war, of which this expedition 
against St. Augustine was the first colonial 
movement, had, however, its chief seat at the 
North. An ansuccessfal expetition for the 
conquest of Nova Scotis, then held by the 
French under the name of Acad‘s, jointly ta- 
dertaken in 1707 by Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island. led to new issues of 
paper, not only by Massachusetts, bat by the 
two latter colonies. Another unsuccessful ex- 
pedition in 170° against Quebec, in which all 
the Northern colonies united, led Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey to teocome also is 

suers of paper money—an example followed by 
North Carolina in 1715 to meet the expenses 
of an Indian war. It was also the pressure of 
war expenses, in which Virginia was for the 
first time seriously involved in the great final 
struggle between France an! Eagland for the 
possession of North America, that led in 1755 
to ber first issue of paper. 

The issues of paper money | y Pennsylvania, 
commenced in 1722. and by Maryland in 1733, 
did not have their origin in treasury necessi- 
ties. They were, rather, purely mercantile 
expedients, based on a scheme first adopted In 
South Carolina in 1712, introduced into Mas- 


} 


j sachusetts in 1714, into Rhode Island in 1721, 


into Connecticat in 1733, and into New York 
in 1/57. The paper money issued oa this 
scheme was not employed, the former 
Class of issues, to pay government debts in an- 
it was to be re- 
deemed. It was distributed among the coun- 
ties, to be lent out on mortgages, as a capital 
for trade and business, and to be paid back by 
instalments, with interest. The instalments 


like 


;as they came inwere to redeem the issues. 


The annual interest went into the public treasa- 
ry, and was the compensation to the colony for 
lending its name and credit to the transaction. 
The plan was advocated as creating a moneyed 
capital (similar to that now created by bank 
notes), and also as furnishing a circulating me- 
dium. The paper issues of the sort first de- 
scribed, being made chiefly dur.og war, were 
liable to be paid in and cancelled after the re- 
storation of peace. It was to supply the va- 
cuum in the currency thus created, and to pre- 
vent the appreciation of the currency, called 
scarcity of money, that the loan issues were re- 
sorted to. 

The great difficulty with this paper money, 
whatever the occasion of its issue, was its lia- 
bility to violent fluctuations in value. There 
was no check on its issue except the discretion 
of the Colonial Assemblies, and in some of the 
colonies its depreciation was at times as much 
as ten or twenty for one. The English mes- 
chants raised loud outcries against a currency 
by which the debts due them in America were 
liable to be depreciated to an unlimited extent. 
Finally, the English Government interposed by 
the issue of instructions to the Colonial Go- 
vernors not to consent to any such issues. K 
was attempted to get round this prohibition by 
intrusting the power to issue paper to private 
companies or bankers, but this operation was 
cut short by the interference of Parliament. 
In spite, however, of the instructions to the Go- 
vernors, means were found to get their consent 
to paper-money issues, and upon the breaking 
out of awar, these instructions were always 
relaxed. 

In America, in spite of all the abuses atten- 
datt upon the issue of this paper money, it 
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was during the whole colonial period always -@ * 


popular. It favored or seemed to favor the 


interest of debtors, always the mest numerous 4 * 


party. But the total b:eak-down of the Revo- 
lationary paper issues, made on a much larger 
scale thin ever before, and attended by a cor- 


of currency into discredit, and led to tat pro- 
vision in the Federal Constitution—a restric- 
tion which, when attempte1 to be imposed up- 
onthem by the mother country, the colonists 
had strenuously resisted—y which the States 
were prohibited from issuing bills of credit, or 
making anything but gold and silver a tender 
tur the payment of debts. The effect, however, 
of these provisions has been, not to abolish 
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paper money, but merely to alter its source of Ns 
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issue and {its terms of redemption. They have 
but made way for the third era in the history 


| of our currency—that of bank paper, which for 


the last sixty or seventy years has formed our 
medium of traffic. This paper differs from the 
old fashioned paper money—still in use, by the 
way, In the black Empire of Hayti—in two es- 
sential particulars. 
dit of the Government, but of private indivi- 


incorporated companies, and it professes to be 


payable, not at some future time, but on de-* 
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It is issued not on the cre- . 
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duals or of limited copartnerships, genorally ~~ 
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mand. This quality, however, of being pay- =<. 


able on demand, it does not invariably main- <= 
In addition to numerous suspensions, —<, 


tain. 
resulting frequently in large losses to the hold-. 
ers of the notes of particular banks, the pre- 
sent is the fourth general suspension of specie 
payments in which our banks, either all or @ 
large portion of them, have been involved. Of 


1814, was charged, and truly, to the complica- 
tion of the banks with the Government. They 
had lent so largely to the Government, to ena- 
ble it to carry on the war with Great Britain, 
as to have become unable, from the deprecia- 
tion of Government stocks, to meet their own 
obligations. The second suspension, that of 
1837, to which that of 1541 was a supplement, 


jects for which thase issues were made—one a| was charged, in part, at least, and no doubt 
i . . 
tinancial object, the otber a mercantile object | was partially due, to the Government deposits 
} ‘ . . , } 
| —so that, to have a correct idea of this sort of | 


to a large amount in the vauits of the banks, 
leading to loans, rather political than mercan- 


act made it necessary to realiz? much more 
suddenly than it was possible for the borrowers 
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to meet a deticit in the colonial treasury. That | to respond. Since that time, the General Go- __ 
vernment has repudiated the use of bank paper, . 


| 
colony had sent out, at great expense, a ficet | 


and army for the conquest of Quevec. The 
expedituoa proved a fatlure; the troops re- | 
turned unexpectedly; the treasury had been | 


ewptied in fitting out the expedition, and there | 


To meet this | 
notes were issued, ranging from 


receivable for 


emergency 


five soillings to five points 
taxes, and redeemable at certain fixed times at. 
the pupl It proved very hard to 


get thie into circulation 


ic treasury. 


“se nutes They soon 


ed more than one-half, aad to raise | 


and the present stoppsg+ must be set down as 


& purely mercantile operation, due to an ex- __ 


pansion of credits beyond the limit of pruder 

or safety. Much, however, as the occurrence 
is to be lamented, and ruinous as it may prore 
to individuals, it is now likely to impose any 
permanent obstacle to the onward progress of 


the country. Past experience shows that the 
United States are abie to bear up under the 
burden of a much more doubiiul and dactua- 
ting Currency than that woich we now have.—- 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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FAILURES, ASSIGNMENTS, kc 
The following are tte reported failures, assign- 
emnemts, etc. for last week, as we find them in the N. 
¥. Independent :— 
S. Raymond & Co , Ashclot, N 11 , suspended 
L. R. Brainard, St. Albans, Vi., assigned. 
Curtiss, Tobey & Sampeton, Dry Goods, Boston, sus- 
spended ; ask an extension 
Tenny & Ballixter, Dry Goods, Boston, suspended 
Gregory, Tilton & Co , Dry Goods, Boston, suspend- 
ed; ask an eatension 
Sampson, Badwin 
suspended. 
Keith & Thornton, Cli thing, Boston, failed 
M.C. Warren & Co , Hardware, Boston, suspended 
Wim. Greenough, Hardware, Boston, failed 
Chilson, Gould & Co. Stoves, Boston, suspended ; 
ask an extension 
Underhill Edge Tool Co 
assigned 
Blanchard A Grose, Shoes, Boston, suspended. 
J. W. Carter & Bro, Grocers, Boston, suspended 
3.8. Edgerly & Co. Grain, Boston, suspended 
W.P.B. Brooks, Furn!ture, Boston, failed 
George Forryth, Furniture, Boston, suspended 
J.M. Holden, Furniture, Boston, suspended 
T.F Smith & Co , Worcester, Mass , suspended 
W.A. Fishe Mass , failed 
Williame. Rich & Co., Worcester, Mass 


& Co, Fancy Geods, Boston, 


Boston, suspended and 


W orcester 


failed 


| IL., assigned 


; pended 





The Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass . suspended: ask 


in foll 
Conn, 


QR extension of «ix m 
W.D. Cummings, 
and assigne« 
Rosenbu«b A Hartmar, Rockville. C 
Winslow, Lanier A Co, Ban 
suspended 
8.4 T. Lawrence, Dry Good« 
ported suspended. we are happy to say are now geing 
On with the bus ness as usu! 
Barnes, Lyman & Dry Goods, 
suspended 
Carter, Guinan ¢ 
city. suspended 
S. H. Terry & « 
pended 
Hiomer A Ketcham, 
oity, suspended 
S. Galinge: & 
pended 
@biman & Proths 
pended 
8. Deutsche, D 
W.A. Crock Fancy Goods, 
pended and assizned 
J. Steinberg & C 
suspended 
Loomis A 
signed 
E. P. Wiilia 
pended 
Fisher A YP: 
pended 
&. D 
pended 
Allason B 
suspended 
John Priestiy, 
Sands A Para , Pape 
ed; ask an ex 
Jchn P 
asks an extens 
good surplus 
Thomas Jones & Co, 
city, suspended 
R. Bainbr 
sur pended 
Simon Leerburger 
8. De Agreda 
pended 
McCready, Mott 
McCready, Mott 
suspended ; 
to pay in ful) with interest 
Kenyon, Case & Motley, 
suspended 
Darius C 
pended 
James N 
liabilities said 
Urias Souther! 
and sold out 
Merrick Meyer, 
assigned 
V.1, Corne 
assigned 
Pratt & C« 
". plus large 
John Sage 4 
Barton & ‘irittin 
assigned. 
Elias Doria: 
4 Signed 
‘ Darrow A B 
pended 
Alfred K. Fass 
signed. 
B. F. Dewolf, L 
BS and assigned 
Y = §=6John K. Lawson, 
Hiram: Hoag 
signed 
/ Coddington B 
PA signed. 
: Ww.F 
signed 
James F ishe 
sold out 
> Whallon & Van Vieeck, Whallonsburg, 
Ne failed and assipued 
‘y F. Slosson, Oswego, New York, suspended 
@ J.H. Stothotf pasos, New York, ned to Syl 
vester King and! B. Stewart 
Richard Furre! 
signed 
Danie! Bla 
Jerome B W 
W.M Simpson 
Carson A New 
suspended. 
John Devereux, C 
wr ded. 
F. Caesebrough & Co, 
m pha, suspended ; 
R* “quel & Co 
& Ba 


onths to pay 
Waterbury, 


suspended 
nn, assigned 


kers, New York city. 


New York city. re 


re 


New York city 


st, Dry Goods 


o Siike, New y 


wk city, sus 


Millinery Goods, New York 


Sor M llinery, New York city 


Hosiery, New York city. s 


New York city, failed 
New York city 


y Goods, 


sus- 


0, Fascy Goods, New York city, 


Phelps, Straws, New York city 


as- 


Straws, New York city, sus- 


i, Straws, 


New York city, sus- 


Straws, New York 


& Co, Straws, New York city 

r, New York city, suspended 

r, New York city, suspend- 
New York city, 

of four 


Son 


suspended 
and siz months; shows a 


Paper Hangings, New York 


lye & Co, Stationers, New York city. 


New York city, assigned 


New York city, 


Caps, 
Jove & Co., sus- 
Distillers, and 
New York city, 
offer 


& 
& Co.. 
lities large ; 


Brundage. 
Shipping, 


lial ask an extension ; 


Grocers, New York city, 


Neweil, Lumber, New York sus- 


city 


Wood, Limber, New York city, failed ; 


about $100,000 


ind, Lumber, New York city, failed 


Watches, New York city, failed and 


, Trunks, New York city, failed and 


Buffalo, New York, suspended ; sur- 


Sor 


Buffalo, New York, suspended 
Buffalo, New York, failed 


. 


nr Toy, New York, failed and as- 


Books, Rochester, New York, sus- 


Oo 


AY 


it, Niagara Falls, 
nsingburgh, New York 


New York, assigned 
New York, 


Newburgh, 


Saratoga Springs, as- 


Brown, Norwich, New York 


Brown & Co, Norwich, New York, as- 


\ddison, New York, suspended and 


Néw York, 


assiy 


Morrisonville, New York, as- 
veit, Newark, New Jersey, failed 

urd, Newark, New Jersey, 
, Newark, New Jersey, 
sold, 


suspended 
fallec 
Com mission, 
ommission, 
Commission, Philadel- 
ask an extension 
, Dry Goods, Philadelphia, suspended 
* Ye tker, Dry Goods, Ib lade! phia, 
tie, ded 
Hho” Bunn, Raiguel & Co , Dry Goods, Philadelphia, sus- 
yrt pended ; ask an extension to pay in full 
++ J. W. Hosea, Dry Goods, Philadelphia, suspended. 
W.H. Shelmire, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended 
Levicks, 
suspended 
Cowell, 
pended 
A.M. Collins & Co 


sUSs- 


Dry Goods, 
Bassett 


Fareria & Co., Hats, Philadelphia, sus- 
Philidelphis, suspended 
The Mutual Deposit and Loan Co., Philadelphia 
suspended and assigned ; Habilittes about $60,000 
W . 8. Boyd, Grocer, Philadelphia, suspended 
8. B. Bond & Co , Fruits, Philadelphia, suspended 
1. R. Savage & Co, Chemist, Pailadelphia 
pended 
* Randolph Peters, Poiladelphia, fatled 
Soha Farnum & C>, Philadelphia 
ported , propoee to make up their accounts to the first 
ef December. and to pay in ten instalments of 9, 12 
4§, 18, 21, 24, 50, 96, 42, and 48 months. Their state- 
\ aent, which was not so satisfactory as was expected, 
Schows assets of $2,900,000, including $340,000 ifn 
: Fgoods, and $1,500,000 of suspended paper and over 
drafts, to pay liabilities of $2,200,000, of which $250,- 
000 are secured by luded in the 
assets 
David S. Brown & Co., Philada 
ed, propose to pay five ceat« on the dollar in casb,. and 
venew the balance for six months 
P A.A. Mason & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., suspended 
Wells & Bean, Pittston, Pa. suspended 
Asa Carson. Scranton, Pa , failed 
“yJobn L. Staples, Scranton, Pa , failed. 
St gsoss & Brother a , failed and ass!_ 
Amos B Merrt)!. Lenox, Pa , failed 
Cochran & Little, P Pa 
C. W. Pollard & Co, New 
ded 
¥ Louls Char 


0 nus. 


, previously re- 


. 


collaterals that are in 


previously report 


s P red 


cranton, I 


> 
7 le, inxtauny failed 


Orleans, La, sus- 


s, New Orleans, La 
“* Molony & Bro , New Orleans, La 
G.W. Shaw & Co , New Orleans, La 
‘Oakey & Hawkins, New Orieans, La, 
.A Doherty & Co, New O La 
Tesson A&A Danjer, Baukers, Lo 


» suspended 
ded 


suspen 


suspen 
ded 
suspended 
, suspended 
Mo.» 


leans 


sr . 


and | 


failed 


Philadelphia, 


| 


New York |} 


is- | 


| observe the 26th 


| 


| has been reverely felt both 


; the 
> | other hotels still remain open 


} (Repub ) 141,771, 


} 





| ference to the acceptance of the provisions of the Re 


| 


| 


& Kubn, Clothing, Philadelphia, | 


| 


| 
of Urbana, 


| to receive at par all bank bills received in New York, 


New York, as- i 


i 





| the future governors of the State 


Philadelphia, sus- 


pended. 


| counterfeit bills on the Roundout Bank, was also ar- 


Covyrenrerr dimes are in circulation to a 

| considerate extent. They are an excellent imitation 
of the genuine, cortaining the requisite ring and 
In the present scarcity of specie look out for 


Yeatman, Robinson & Co, St. Louis, Mo, sus- 


Reed & Co, St. Louls, Mo , suspended 

Jeme Reaves, Paducah, Ky., failed. 

Phares, Taylor & Co., Cincianati, Ohio, suspended; 
ask an extension; pay in full. 

G.T Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio, assigned. 

Paige Croswell, Painesville, Ohio, failed. 

Kimball & Co, Canton, Oblo, suspended 


on 


years of age, have fourteen children. They are about 
| to proceed to Cuba to exhibit themselves. 

a | Tae Russian eighty-four gun ship Laporte 
Som oer Grove, St. Clairsville, Ohio, suspended and | ued eapotecd’beveeun Seve seit, Seana aa 

Henry Jourdon, Troy, Ind , gned fourteen bLundred persons were lost, including three 

Wadsworth & Co . Bankers. Chicago. Admirals and the wives and children of the crew. Of 
eitend étcianst i | the number on board only six escaped. 

WP. Roas, late Ross, « Ow Leave wits nis Famity.”’—The little 
Prinee Imperial of France is entered upon the ro!l of 
the French Gremadier Guards, draws pay..rd h's 
| ame is called at muster, when answer is made for 
him, ‘‘ On leave with bis family.’’ 

ie. Dr Rvesu, of Philadelphia, died re- 
cently at Saratoga, after a lingering illness. 

Ir is reported that tte coming English 
steamer, the Persia, and the steamer sailing on the 
ith October, will have on board one million sterling 

Tue President hearing that Ex-President 
Pierce contemplates visiting Madeira for the benefit 
bis wife's health, has, through the Secretary of the 
| Navy, tendered bim a passage in the steamer Powha- 

tan, which is on the eve of leaving for the East Indie= 

touching at Madeira. 

Martin Rich & Co. Hori Wis , Tux failure of the Grand Trunk Railway of 

Taylor & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. assigned to | | Can 
Stanley sol 

R. J 
Liacola 

E S&S. Hawley & Co., 


Tl. M. Walrath, 


" Tu Siamese Twins, now about forty-five 
| 


failed and assi 
ill , suspend- 


Bamber & Co. Chicago 


W. A. Ames & Brether, In 


prin, field, sus- 
E. M_ Pbilips, Bloomingter 

bilities about €5),000 
S & W.B. Thayer, Quin 

ton Flagy 

Crone & Levy, Aurora, Ill., assigned 

l.. Burtchy, Jr , Woodstock, 11! 

I. 1. Peirce, Maiwaukee, Wi« , assigned 

JI .U.B Milwaukee Wis, failed ! 
Marcus Otterbourg, Milwaukee, Wis 
B. Thorp, Milwaukee, Wi« 
JoLa M 
Kasper 

signed 


ass 


gned 
archy, 
ot 
. assigned 


(riftia, Madison, W is 
Guck, Sheboygan, W 


. suspended 
is, failed 
or 
la, wti 
tely ds 
"pos 


i has been previously reported, {s ab- 
nied by the Secretary of that Company. 
the authority of English letters re- 
| ceived in Boston, the failure of some dozen or more 
f silk houses in Manchester was reported during 
week, while a number of 
are mentioned as being in the same 


Cassellman, Sparta, Wis , assigned to l 


Lyons, Iowa, assigned 
Hastings. M. T.. failed 
Henderson & Holcomh, Montreal. Cc F 
Forsyth, Bell & Co ,(jueber, C_ E , failed 
H. Topping & Co., Toronto, C. W 
Duncan McDonnell, Toronto. C. W ,s ispended 
Geo. Wilson, Port Dover W , failed 


| the preceding heavy 


suspended Glasgow 
predic 
| From New Orleans we learn that the panic 
g to be felt, and that a general sus- 


pension was contemplated. 


irms 
ament 
. suspended 


was just beginnin 





Generovs Act.—Mr. Lefevre, a wealthy 
sugar planter of Lafource, died recently without issue, 
his wife having preceded him to the grave. His estate 
was appraised at about $700,000. A few days since his 
will was opened, when it was found that he had left 
the whole of his possession to be divided equally be- 
tween two gentlemen of this city, one a nephew to his 
wife, and the other the broker who had transacted his 
To the astonishment of his friends, this 
oker, on finding that he had been made legatee to 
have tendered to Mr half the old man’s estate, (=350,000 at least,) went be- 
that | fore a notary public and renounced the whole legacy, 

Tne crisis in the American money markets | it over in favor of the relatives of the deceased 
in England and Frarce gz of nephews and nieces to the 
of money throngbout Europe wasadvanciny number of twenty or thirty, and all humbly situated 

in life. The old man had previously made a will, 
which his French relatives were handsomely remem- 
bered, but on returning from a visit to them, not long 
ago, for some reason known only to himself, he tore the 
will to pieces and wrote a newone, leaving everything 
to his wife's nephew and his broker, as above stated. 

Ile came to this country when young, a poor hatter; 
but prospering in his business, and finally marrying a 
lady of wealth, he went into the sugar culture, and 
progressed so well that a few years more might have 
made hima miliionaire. The broker who so magna- 
nimously renounced his share of the estate, gave as his 
reason for so doing that he was already as rich as he 
wished to be, and felt so independent that he did not 
wish it to be in the power of any one to say that any 
part of his fortune was not of hisown making. His 
independence will certainly be heartily blessed on the 
other side of the water. We would give the gentle- 
man’s name were we not satisfied that he claims no 
merit for his act, and has no desire to be publicly 
mentioned in connection withthe matter -New Orleans 
Crescent, 


BREWS ITEMS. 

Gov Pottock has appointed Thursday, the 
2th of November, as a day of general thanksgivirg 
throughout this Commonwealth. Maine celebrates 
the 19h of November, while Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New York, New Ilampshire and Massachusetts 





In consequence of the resignation of Thos. 
Alibone, 


business 
the Directors of the Bank of Pennsylvania | ,,. 
John Welsh the pre sidency of ; 
institution 

making 
in France, consistin 
The rate 
and spec 
Poe Europa brought about $300 000 

NisGara Fatits.—The Clifton House, Ni 
ara Falls, scason on Wednesday, 
14th inst Cataract, and the 


ie was being shipped to the United Sta‘es 


closed for the 
The Internationa!, 


ag 


Tue returns from all the counties in Penn- 
sylvania but two give Packer (Dem_) 153,791, Wilmot 
Hazlehurst (Amer.) 27:03 
A RatTLesyake.—A German doctor 
Illinois, the manufacturer cf snake bite 
medicine, caught a rattlesnake on the prairie and took 
it home. and offered to let the snake bite him every 
time any person bought a box of his medicine for 
dollar. On Sunday of last week, while focling with 
his pet, it bit him inthe hand. He applied his medi- 
cine without effect. On Monday he sent for a doctor, 
but too late; he died the same day. 

Tne banks of New York have resolved to 
receive and pay out at par the notes of all banks of 
that State, but will open no new accounts with the 
banks out of the State. The lhiladelphia banks, 
body have as yet come to no determination with re- 


Bit by 


rone 





asa 
A Snower or Manya.—Do not be incredu- 
reader, when we inform you that on Monday 
last, at the foot of Clear Lake, in this county, a shower 
of sugar candy fell, covering a large tiact of country. 
It covered everything—leaves of trees, rocks, and the 
When discovered by the inha- 
a part of it was of the con- 


lous, 


lief Law. The bankers of Cincinnati have resolved 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and also to take at par 
the bills of solvent banks in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri and Indiana 

Tir ror Tat.—Monarque, the French horse 
that won the Goodwood cup in England, was badly 
beaten at Chantilly, France, by the English horse 
Fisherman, whose owner won $10,000 on the race. 

Coin 1x Boston.—There seems to be plenty 


The proprie- 


earth’s surface alike. 
bitants the next morning, 
sistency of syrup, and the rest as perfectly crystalized 
as thec. ndy of the shops. Its taste is precisely simi- 
lar to that of unflavored candy. Mr. J. Hale, the Clear 
Lake expressman, saw it while on the ground, and 
collected a box as samples which he brought to us 

There is no mistake about the matter, as the public 
may learn for themselves by calling at our oifice. The 
specimens before us are generally irregularly crysta- 
lized, rounded at one end and irregular in form at the 
other, as if broken cff from some surface to which they 
adhered. They are from one-fourth to five-eighths of 
an inch fn length, some pure white and others of a 
delicate pink hue. Their general appearance is that of 
very small stalagmites, such as we have often seen in 
A similar shower occurred at Salt Lake some 
years since. Naturalists pretend to explain such phe- 
nomena by saying that such saccharine showers are of 
insect origin; but their explanations seem even more 
improbable than the fact itself - the latter being well 
attested, and the former a mere theory to excuse !gnor- 
ance of Nature’s wonderous workings.— Napa Re- 


of smail coin in circulation in Boston. 
tor of a prominent exchange office in State street, had 
the curiosity, on Monday forenoon, to note the amount 
of the sums of specie offered to him for sale within a 
The total was $13,54-, in lots from 2,000 
downward. The holders were somewhat indignant 
at the terms cffered, which was one-half per cent , 
as it would not 


their 


| few hours 


and refused to sell at so low a rate, 
repay them for the trouble of carrying 
“surdens 

Omtnovs —The New York papers state that 
Jo:eph F. Perry, one of Mrs. Cunningbam’s bonds- 
men in the * was arrested on Friday, 
with counterfeit b lls to the amount of 32,000 in his 
One of his associates, who had #240 in 


heavy 
x caves. 
baby case,’’ 


P ssession. 


publican. 





rested. They were both committed. 

Rarroap Damaces.—The widow of Mr. 
Secord, who was one of the killed at the terrible rail- 
road accidentat the Desjardines Bridge, Canada West, 
last spring has recovered damages to the amount of 
$12,000 against the Great Western Railroad Company 
—-$2,400 to the widow, and $3,200 each to three 
children. 

Staxa..—“ Dry up!’ was an expressive 
phrase, but the boys in the streets have found a better 
Now they say, ‘Suspend '"’ 

Tue Herwitace.—Goy. Johnson, of Ten- 
purchase for the State of the Her- 
In 
case the tender is not accepted, the Giovernor recom- 
mends that the property be retained as a residence for 


Tuk AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA —The following amendments to the 
Constitution have been adopted :— 

‘«'There were four amendments to be voted upon 
One limits the State in the amount of debt it may con- 
tract to $750,000, except to repel invasion or to repress 
domestic insurrection, and also probibits the lending 
of the credit of the Commonwea th to any individual 
or corporation, and the Commonwealth from becoming 
a joint owner or stockholder in any association or cor- 
poration. The second amendment depiives the Legis- 
lature of the power to divide counties without the as- 
rent of the voters of such counties. The third provides 
for the apportionment of representatives throughout 
the State, and the division of the city of Philadelphia 
into senatorial and representative districts; and the 
fourth gives power to the Legislature to alter, revoke, 
or annul any charter of incorporation whenever it is 
deemed injurious to the citizens ”’ 


one 


hessee, reports the 


mitage, and its tender to the Federal Government 


One of the most vigorous and effective of 
modern British lyric writers, Charles Mackay, is now 
in New York city, having left Liverpool on the 3d, in 
the Asia 

enaiitniags official returns of the election 


72 counties, 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. Jongs, Lapixs’ anp GENTLEMEN’ s SaLoons, 
Nos. 727 and 74 Arol Street. 


MEATS, 


Beef. Mut 

Roasting rio, # B 16 @18 | Leg, Loin, Chp - B 8 elt 

Sirloin steak 16 @20 | Breast and Neok 6te@s 

Rump do Young Lamb, whole er 

Chuck pieces Wace 7 

Piates and navels 
Corned 

Tongues, fresh, 

Lex, each, 

Shin 

Kidne 

Liver 


Dried tye 


Fore quarter 

lind ° 

Chop W th 

Caives Head, each 25 os —, sliced 
qologne Sausage 


VEGETABL 


in give Chase, the Republican candidate 
for a majority of 2.027. The indications 
are that the Senate will contain 15 Republicans and 15 
Democratic members, and the House will be composed 
of 46 Republicans and 57 Democrats 

THIRTY-THREE Counties in Minnesota, which 
H. Sibley, the Demo- 
for Governor, a majority of 1,7 
Fourteen counties are yet to be heard from; the re- 
increase the Democratic majo- 
The Legislature is also Democratic. 


Governor, 


8 @i244 
8 
12 


Fore quarter # ® 
Hind . do rw 

Cc hop 

Cutlet 12 
Sweetbread cnoh 10 


“a1 25 @1 50 
Re ld 
1sfe@ 3) 
4@ 6 
ise} 

luge ‘ed 
we wv 
60 @ 75 
Tie #0 


l4@ 16 
e1” 


2 
fas 


have been beard from, vive I 


cratic candidate ow 





or 
Young Pigs 
Sait and fresh ® 
# se 
prine vb 
do 


turns will probably 
rity 

Wirty.—A young lady was asked recently 
how she could possibly afford, in these awfully need 
times, to take music * Ob,’ 
contine myself to tae li 


lessons ’ said she, ‘‘] 


mw notes ‘ bkt 
do hf pk 

SaLtve ror A Broxen Heanrt.—In the Cir- | Beets bunch 
cult Court of Bedford Co, Va Miss Almira 
W. Wingftleld, aged SH, obtained a verdict of #2.500 


against Wm Stain, aved 80, for 





, recently, 


a breach of promise 
of marriage 
App! ne net 

do nf pe 13 


Cranberries qt 





2 aw i Potatoes bu 
He “ do bkt 
! do hf pk 
Cabtage bbl er iat Onions bus 
do b'd @ 10| Carrote dog 
Salad head 5 | Tomat’s per hf peok 
S'' Pots’ es @ bas gi 259173 do per basket 
do do Wb 628 | Corn per dozen 
{hb se Piants, each, 
Ay A w Th (co) Waterme ‘ 
xy Axcuor To Winpwarp.—The eight alc | Watermelons es) 
ey ) 
Savings Banks of New \Vork city have on deposit an _— ie ‘ do. _— packet Qt a, 
aggregate of twenty-nine millions of dollars. This is Spring cnet OETRY "AND GA Pig’ iene pe 
‘something for a rainy day,’’ and will g° a good pair 3 W ood 
7 eihe Prom Dates Cc uckens & pair Frogs oy 
peop: m ing Riackbirds @ doz | Saupe, sand, 
Reed Birds ! 


t} 


‘mae coming | 


way to keep poor star 
winter 

Wuat Comets are Goop 
of wine 
unprecedentediy large 
famous wine of the great 
the 


comets, 


oa allied SHELLFISH, 
For.—Th yield Terrapin South ds Seo 60010 sere, Absecom, 
in the south of France this year is said to do (Ches & Del) €00@ 800} ¥ be: 

Lobsters 8@ 10 

Ciams M 200 @250 | M Riv Cove M 


h do # bbi 
FISI 


Petoh bunch 
Cathsh 


Eeis 
Sait Shad B 

** Mackerel 
Dry Cod 
| Sem'’kd Herri 
Freh Salmon |) 
S-LLANEOUS, 
Butier B HS ‘oss Honey ® 
Rell do 16 ew Smearcase cake 
Ecce dos 16 @17 


be 
oe) 
the 


and as | 


of | Haubut B 
Bass 

| Porgies 

| Flounders 
Cod 
Rinok fish 
White Fish 
Rock 


It is equal in qualit 


I=11, 


y to 
comet year, 


present year has also 


the peasants 


preduced a 
have christened 


number 
it the 


are eT ee ey 


- 


five 
comet wine 


elles 
Gee @0089 


Back Track.—-We learn 
that very large quantities of goods are being taken 
out of bonds for exportation uantities 
which have been lying In the United States Ware- 
houses are being withdrawn, ard re-shipped for Eu- 
rope and the countries of their production. We un- | 
derstand this department of the Custom House is | 
and we are glad of it —New York 


Goop! ON THE 


Z =! 


Immense gq 


ae. 
e 





C37 It has been said that a chattering little | 
soul in a large body is like a swallow in a barn 
| —the twitter takes up more room than the bird. 

o>” An hour’s industry will do more to oe 
cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, and re- 
trieve your affairs, than a month's moaning. 


unusually busy 
M: 

A GENTLEMAN of Wetzel, Virginia, has a 
shot pouch made from the hide of an Indian who was 
killed and skinned by some member of the white race 


a number of years azo 


rrer 





| price 


| be reat 
Mers Reet is sel! ing at @1caid, casi. 


Ax English paper records a remarkable dis- 
play of presence of mind on the part of a boy aged 
only twelve years. His father came home intoxica- 
ted, and threw himself into the water batt. The boy 
witnessed the proceeding, and at once drew off the 
water. Some neighbors were called in, and they 
found the drunken maa performing the uncommon 
feat of standing on his head in an empty barrel. But 
for the thought of the boy, the man might have been 
drowned. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


DREADSTUPFS—There has been 1 posctivity, in the 
Flor rear et since wr last notice. export denm: 
te ar 7 ena for home use, ™, - heen Very liaited, 
an! with Tght sppites, and a moderate stock 
rian fem ne disposition to aces pt lower rates, The salve 
ae ey sb comorsss S50 barre at £5.25 & bbi for super- 

tra, aod 86 for extra iamiy. Small sles 

pa Semon of te nave na bakers, within the range 
of the for ommnen ant extra brands, aid 
S6a7 fir extfa family and y2cy brands. market is 
gare of ye Flour. About 15) ba. rele seid tm bots ac 24,25, 

orn Mealis very dull; smal! sales of Pew sylvaniaat $3.52] 
ee bhi, at whiten little is wanted. 

GRAIN-The ‘receipts of Wheat have been sma 
week from all searces, e hes been a gaxd demand a 


“* have advaneed bush. 
Southern, Western = ~. at @1,12a!,25 for fa 
There has | 

At Tatic fur Southern, and 





if a2 
prime red, aod $1,135 for white. een 
steady demand! for Rye fi 
Penua.. Cora has been scarce, bat in limited demsnd. 
Sales of 10,000 bush ys ellow at 7a8e, open ei at the 
former Sere. Oats have declined Ia3e sh. Saces of 
as Sla3ic for Delaware, and a4 rome n 
POVISTONSThe transmetions in ail deseripiions 

inueot avery meagre character. Small sales « of ME. “8 
$24 & bbi, and Primeat $2: cash. City packed 
There is no Western 
ted. Bacon—Bat very little ofler- 
wl for Sina. f Hane 
: . and Shoulders at anise @ DB, 
cash. The season snow chsed. In Buk Mea's nothing 
doing. Lard continnes an limited reques’, but wit! ~ 
change in prices. Small sales of barre s at léjalsie. and 
kegs | at lsjalic @ bb, cash. utter—Has a dui, | it 
rage are uuchanged. Sales of 4000 Bs solid packed at iin 

4c, and Koll at inal? 7c @ B.cash. Prices of Egcs and 
Cheene continue as last quoted. 

BARK - Prices of Quereitren declined 85 W tor carly 
inthe week, since which there has been MOP! WiQUiry. Aue 
about 2) hhds No I soid at $3. Tanners’ Bark i+ dui, at 
our iast quotations. 

BEESW AX—Is in limited request. 
Low at Bin , cash. 

CANDLES —There has been very little anquiry, and t 
only saies reported are sinal! loteof Adamantine at Maze 

»4mos. Tallow and Sperm are very du! 

COAL—The trade during the past week has been much 
depressed. The receipts from beth the Schuyikil! and Ie 
high mines, as well as the shipment, have fa len off, and vd 
orders from the Eastward come forward slowly. Pric 
are rather unsettled. Nothing doing in Bituminous Coal, 

COP FEE—There has beea rather more inquiry and the 
market is firmer, but the transactions have been limited, 
C mm prising only 3” bags Rio at ldjallic, and 120 bags by 
auction at Salle MIb. on time. 

COPPER—Is very dul!, and no sa'ee of English Sheath- 
img oc ys Yellow Metal have come under our notice. 
OTTON—The inarket has been ext:emely quiet. The 
manutacturers having mostly ceased operations, there is 
little or no demand, and prices are about nominal, ‘The re- 
ceipts and stocks, however, continue quite sma!!, Sales 
of If bales Upland at }3al5c @ BB, cash, for Middiing and 
Middiing Fair quality. 

DRUGS AND DYES—Most articles under this head 
are entirely neglected. Small sales of Soda Ash are me- 
king at 3aSie 1.6 mor. Opium is heid with increased 
firmness. The stoek of Castor Oil is small. A lot of Ou 
of Lemon broug!it $2.20, 6 mos. A cargo of Jamaica Log- 
wood sold on terms kept secret. 

F EATHERS—There are very few 
wanted. Sinal! saies of good Western at Sasle # 
time. 


here, and :t ie net wan 
ing,and but lutle demas 
Bt léhalSic: Soles at Im 5} 


Ses « 


Smal sales of vel- 


here, and but few 
i. on 


FINH—Mackere! continue very du!i, and prices rule 
somewhat irregularly. There are no Inveic e sales. Smal! 
~ es trom store command 913,25a'3.50 & bbi, for medium 

No 1's; #121 2,5) for No 2's; and $9a9,50 for large No 3's. 
Of smal! » 3’s the market continues bare. Pickled Her- 
ring are selling in @ small way at $4,25 bbl, and Codfish 
at 94 & 100 ths. _— al ‘ 

FRUIT—The transactions in foreign have been of an 
unimportant character, in consequence of the shortness of 
supplies, Green Fruit is abundant, but is not ; oe 80 
freely. Dried Apples are beginuing to come in, and sell 
{rum Binge Hh asinguaiity. 

GINSENG—There has been nothing doi 
Crude or Clarified. 

t(;UANO—The demand has been quite li 
mer pie es are steadily matntained. 

HE» ~The stock continues extreme y sma 
has bee ~ po at. doing. 

HIDES—There have been none arriving, and no sales 
have come under notice, 5000 Puerto Cabella sold in New 
York on private terms. 

HOPS -The demand continues quite limited and the 
sales are only in small lots at lla@luc @ bb, for first sort 
new crop 

IN DIGO— Is held with much firmness, but there is litt!e 
or no demand for it. 

RON—There is no demand for Pig Metal, and the sales 
w... been unim portant. Seotch Pig is nominal at $27 a728, 
6 mos, Limited sales of Blooms, Bars and Boiler Iron are 


making at former rates. 
cy Ib, cash, but there is 


sEAD—Is generally held at 6}: 
little or no demand for it. 

LEATHER—There has been a steady inquiry for Spa- 
nish Sole and Saughter at previous rates, and of the better 
grades the supply is limit 

LU MBER— There has been no 1: \quiry for any de pacrip- 
tion to fx prices—as building opera’ ior ¥ ia about suspend 
ed. One cargo of laths sold at 81,25 & \ 

MOLASSES—Continues to attract rin @ or no attention. 
A sma)}l . of New Orleans sold at 40e, and some Sugar 
Lew at 23a40c, Some shipments of Cuba are making to 

zonaon, 

NAVAL STORES- The sales of Rosin, Tar and Pitch 
have been unimportant, For Spirits of ‘Turpentine there 
has been a limited inquiry, and prices are t lower. 
Sales of 160 barrels at 45c, cash. 

OLLS—There has been very little demand for Fish Oils 
and prices continue as last quoted. Linseed O11 has aan 
declined, with sales at 67269c,cash. Nothing — 1g in 
Oil. The stock of Lard Oil is very much reduced, aad 
holders are firm at 81,15, 4 months, for No.1 Winter. Olive 
Oil is unchanged, 

*>LASTER—Continues very dull. 
Sot anid at $2,500 & ion. 

Ck—The demand has been limited, but prices are un- 
ch Ti “i. Small sales at 5\a5ic 

SALT—There have been no arrivals or sales since our 
last notice, 

SEEDS—The receipts of Cioverseed are very small, and 
sales nre making in lots at &4,5004.74 B® €4 ths. About 400 
bus are being shipped to Liverpool. lu Timothy and F jax- 
sem there is nothing doing. 

SPIC ES—The saies have been unimportant. 

SPIRUPS—There has been a steady Ge gwen id for Brandy 
and Gin at our former quotations. NE Rum is seiling at 
ewe. Whiskey has been in better demand, and prices 
are firmer, Sales of bbls at 21) @22e for Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; Waste for Prison; 2le for hogsheads, and Qe for 
Drudge. 

SUGAR—There had been a decidediy better feeling in 
the market, and holders are demanding higher prices. 

About 5”) hhds are being shipped to Europe, besides which 
a considerable quantity has been taken in New York for 
export, atan advance of about le @ fh. Sales of 200 hiids 
Cuba at 62 @8e, and some Sugar = at 60 & th 

TALLOW—Meets a limited inquiry. Sues of City 
Rendered at 3@9c & Pb, cash. 

TEAS—The demand lias been quite linn 
change in prices, 

TOBACCO— I pm 9 has been a 
nufactured, but Leaf is very duit}, 

WINES—The sales have been only 
former rates. 

W OOL— There has been little or no demand, and prices 
are entirely nominal. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SaTURDAY Evgnine Post, 


BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No, 333 Walnut Street. 
The following were the closing quotations for Stocks on 
Saturday last, The market closing dul!, 
Bid. Asked. 
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Commerce 
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City 
Consolidation 
Commonwealth 
Corn Exchange 
Me MB 
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orthern, 
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North Penna 
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BANK NOTE LIST. 


Cornrecrep ror THe Satcvrpar Evenine Posr, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 


N O Gas Lt 








Soivent bas tolto 3dis 
| Del oi 


| Bolv 


No. 39 South Third Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 24, 1857, 
Pennsylvania. Georgia. 
| Solvent bks par to Solv_bks 10 dis 
Rehef notes Seuth Carelina. 
New Jersey. | bks 8dis 
Alabama. 


toSdis 
1 dis 

2 dis 
Mississippi. 
All bks un 

Leuisiana. 
Solv bks 

Ohie. 


So!v 
Kentucky. 
Solv bks 


15dis 


New Hampshire. 
bks 1di 


Verment. 
| Bolv bks 
Cennecticut. 


1 dis neis. 
10 to 15 dis 


6dis 
ee. 
8 to 10 dis 
aati 15 dis 
a. 
10 to 15 dis 
as. 


Commeroi: & Agricul- 
tural De Galveston 2 dis 


v bks 
Massachusetts. 
bre 1 
Sede Island. 
Virginia. 
a Alexapérie 
| Core Ale Carelina. 
| Bolv bie 8 to 10 dis) 


Canada. | 
Solv bks 3 di 
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Tae will of the late Dr. Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold is contested by two widows. The last widow 
claims that the first was divorced, and the first sets 
up that the papers were not legally served upon her. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodical * & of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann &., N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau 8t., New he 
HENRY TAYLOR. Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mase. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsbarg. 

McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illizeis, 

A. GUNTER, No. 9 Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nasbvil'e, Tenr. 
ELI ADAMS, Davenport, Iowa. 

EF. SEMON, Richmesud, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMBRT, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, 8t. Pau), Minnes: 
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have it for sale. | 
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THE LADIES! 





THE LADIES: 
ished fact, tha: fal’y one halj 

r —— on, sre seldom in the enjoy- | 
) use thear o Wn expression ‘never 

* isneuid 1, dev {a enerey. ex- | 


, Tot lass of 
ERMAN BIETERS a: re | 
Their pecu ir tomic am 
them invaiuable in sach cas. 4 
ur READ THE TESTIMONY. £H | 
F. M. CHALFANT s 
Mokeantown, Va., Sept. 2*, 120. 
Ship me immediate ty i2 dozen German Bitters, and | ss } 
sure you no medicine that | sell x ves such general satis. 
faction, the demand for it being beyond al! preced t 
atiorda me pleasure to sel! a medicine so satisfactory to 8 
Our pdysicitns no longer scout af if, but are com peled to 
acknow edge ite intrinsic waine, and the creater part: 
them have haat macnanmmity of soul sufficient to lay asi de 
their prejudices an! preseribe it in their practice. 
Ask for Hoofland s German Butt and take aothing 
else. They are prepared by Dr. C. Jackson, . 418 
Arch Street, Philade phia, Pa., mas ah sold by th exists 
and storekeepers in every town and village in the United 
Sates, Canadas, West Indies and South Aimerics, s: 
cents per bottle. 
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WANTED—In ever 
Canada, RESIDENT 

quainted with the sick 
whom profigat eemplo 
given. Acdress J. 


town in the Pnited States ark 
"EMALE AGENTS, who area 
in their respective vicinities, 
ryment fort ' leisure time w 


F., Box 2,705 Post- Office, N. York 


~ 


a 





GEE AT REDUCTION OF PRICES IN LADIES’ 
FURS. CHartes Oxanrorp & Son, Importi ng and Ma- 
No. ¢% Chestnut Street below 7th, 
ire stock of Ladies’ Furs without re- 


ries uring F irriers, 
will close their en 
gard to cost. 





A CURE FOR DY SPE PSI A.—The Oxvgernated B ‘. 
ters have been successfuily need in some of the worst cases 
ot Dyspepsia on record, and proved to be the best remedy 
ever discovered for the cure of this troublesome disease. 





i EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persors 

oe ve omaier' ay may find that which i both ofitable 
addressing poses T SEARS, Publisher, 

isi treet, New York. nov29-tf 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.~A retired ¢'ergy man, 

restored to health ina few days, after many years of great 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Wilisend (free) the prescription used. Direct the 
Rev. Jolin M. Dagnall, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. tf 


_ MARRIAGES. _ 











il” Marriage notices must always be socompanied by 
a responsible name. 








On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Daniel Gaston. Mr. 
Wattace Lean. of Jersey ville, lil. to Miss MaGoix 
ELLiot MaGonie6aL, of Phiiada. 

On the @thuitimo, by the Rev. Clark Loudor, Mr. 
Tuomas ANDERSON, to Miss Ev:za MILLER, both of this 


city. 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Chene 
Isaac FE, BRooMELL, to Miss Mary M eee 
Philadelphia. 

On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 

to Miss AMANDA M. Hanp. 

On the ath of May, by the Rev. G. W otht ngton German, 
Mr. CHARLES IyeRs, to Miss BRitaNNia TITTER- 
MARY, both of this city, 


Onthe se instant, 2 Oy the Rev. Andrew Manship, Mr. 
James P. Luxens, to Mise Marcargrt E. G. BurceEs, 
botn of this city. 

On the 15th instant, 
Francis RutH, to Miss Saray 
Philadelphia, 

On the lth of June, by the Rev. Benj. F. Templeton, 
M-. Avex. Tasker, to Miss CHRisTIANNA HaRrRis, both 

of this city. 

On the &th of June, by John G. Wilson, V. D. M., Mr. 
James CAMPBELL, to Miss MARY ARMROD, both of this 


civ. 

On the 19th ultimo, by the Rev. W. Blackwood, DP. 
>, Mr. Georoe RvussE_y, to Miss ANNE TvRNER, both 
of this oity. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rey. J. P. Mann, Mr. 
Joun LL. Boreu, Jr. of Read ing, Pa. to Miss Lovisa C 
Hess, of Philade! phia 

On the 31 instant, by the Rev. C. Karsner, Mr. 
SameeL A. Brapsnaw,to Miss Mary A. Savor, botn 


DEATHS. _ 


1D” Notices of Deaths» must apehes be adsuaaeant by 
responsible name, 


Rishot 


Jacos 8, Cramp. 


by the Rev. E. W. Hutter, Mr. 
A. CLEMMER, both of 














tn Norwich, Conn., Oct. 19th 

MeNelly, merchant, aged 24 years. 
On the i#th instant, EuizapgeTH Haxe, daughter of the 

late Fred, Hosche, aged 9 years. 

On the 2th instant, Wittiam A M. Rriees, aged 35. 

On the 1%h instant, HARRIET, wife of Thos. Robinson, 
aged 23 years, 

On the 2th instant, Mr. James Tras. 

On the 2h instant, Mra JAMES RaMSDEN, aged él. 

At New York, on the 19th instant, Coaries Dix, aged 
+0 years 

On the 19th instant, Mrs. Mary F. wife of Godfrey Ben- 
der, aged 25 years, 

On the 19th instant, MARGARET KELty. aged 34 years, 

On the 19th instant, SoLoMon Lgvy, aged 40 years, 

On the 19th instant, Mr. Jonn D. Herperrt, aged 45 
years and 10 months. 

On the 19th instant, Mrs. MARGARET ECKARD, aged 3). 

On the 18th instant, Georcr W. Smitn, aged 49 years, 

On the 17th instant, Mrs. Mary E. Wrrze_, aged 22. 

On the 17th instant, MARGARETTA BEecKkLer, aged X. 

On the 17th instant, Mr. ROBERT le ap aged 87 years. 

= ee i th instant, Mrs. MartHa K. Bew ey, aged 

48 
( My the 18th instant, Jane, wife of Wm. Easby. 

On the 18th instant, SaMUEL CRAIG, aged 19 years. 

On the 18th instant, Jonn BaRRY,& 2 years. 

On the 17th instant, Mrs. MaRTHA Linpsay, aged 69. 

On the 17th instant, Lavinia K. wife of Dan!, Stoy, aged 
ears. 

“— the 17th instant, Mr. Ratru H. ®~ 
On the 14 instant, omy 
On the 17th instant, ars, EvizapeTH Luoyb, aged 43. 
On the 17:h justaht. Sponge CHARLESWORTH, aged 52, 
On the 17th instant, Joun CLINCH, aged 46 years, 


2.500 


mily Works, which 
coments and ® pe 
oniare app’y, u you live 


1, MaGGie, wile of Wm. 


Lo wLES, Aged 9 
ven@R TAprieLy, aged 90. 








MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED, & 
oirquinte RAPID SELLING, Valuable Fe 
ttract by rd Pinte % rs tale peotiny 
rbly Celored 

vast, t AG 
you | E. 








— — 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Whirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a !ine for each subsequent insertion. 


Doadle oo! amn ‘AdverionnateOad Bete 6 tke tor 
every insertion. 


1) Payment is required in advance. 
laiibdanemeemeenineee 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN OF 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1691. 
ae 50 Cents A Year, 


OLD AND serReane 
EST AGRICU 
JOURNAL INTHE} ‘io nga rete 


uanant abi ani cap eee ay pages, rete 








Soeemmiatenadl 
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} implements, 
| Ornamenta. 
Pericd ical dealers generally throughout the United States | published SIxt¥ 


| Elastic Band Toupaces. 


' 
| No.1, 
2 


and sctent pa Sh 4 oo 
—. and ao nestic Animals, 
oe eee Flowers, 
ear we have 
+ Written ex - 
soa an average 


"FIF TY ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


co ings — 
Ba: 


Te Paibe E 


press y for its pages. Each number 


| from enme of the best ¢ xperienced 


farmers and frait grow - 

ers in the United States and Canada. [t is pudished in one 

of the finest whent and fruit ~gTOW ing geotions In the world, 

od has able correspondents in nearly every State in the 
Union. It is emphat: cal.y the 


«“ FARMER’S OWN PAPER,” 


| and no farmer or frait-crower should be without it. 


It is so cheap that al. can afford to take it, even thouch 
he is a subseriber to several other papers. 
Send for a specimen, anc } wage Hie youresit. SPECIMEN 


“OPIES SENT NT FREE toa! ! tas rH RRIS 
- h rand Propricter, a eeR VY. 


ooe3st-4t 
R. DULLARD, 
*177 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Ventilating Wig and 
Instructions to enable ladies and 

gentiemen to measure their own heads with acouracy 
Wies, laches, | Towpees and Scales laches. 

e round of the head. | Ne, 1, ro orehead back 


From forehead over 
2. Over robe as far 
as require 


the head to neck. 
3. From ear to ear over 
3% Over the crown of 
the head. 


Pods 








te 
wie ~ always ready for sale a tend ~ 
fe Ladies’ Wi i ; KS. 
ris, &c. 


utifully man ee by 
ishment in the be . Letters et a ase muy 
Oct jl-eowly 


world wil receive attention, 
8101 A YEAR Pays for Board, Washing, Fue!, 
o room rent, incidentals and common English at 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. N. ¥. 
Winter term begins ae ember 31, 1857. Send for a Cir- 


cular, with fal. particu 
it ev. 308. ‘E. KING, A. M., FI 





Pyincapal. 





GENTS WANTED.—New busine entee!, eas 

and profitabie—$2 to $5 per day—no capita! require 
For postage on circulars and testimonials inclose ptME. 
oe3l- 2 Box 13 Litchhe'd, Corn. 


871 
AGENTS! 


WANTED. 


$150 


For 
oo3l 





To intreduce popular, useful, and ra- 
ing inventions. Only $5 capi- 
tal required. For most |: eral induce- 
ments ever offered, send stamp to 
AGENCY, HARMONY, R. TI. 


OcS! x 


Pid sei 





PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, without 
risk. Business new, easy, useful, honorable. 
miculars, address E. 8S. RICH, Brasher Falis, N. Ye 
t 





MMII ‘«? and ZEPHYRS. 


WELL & § 
VD KETAIL Sro Res, 


ADIES' me) we TRI 
M 7y 


WHOL E Ss SL E 
1026 CHESTNUT a’ . four doors aot Eleventh, and 
318 South SECOND 8:., below Spru 
FACTORIES—Nos. 95 and 97 GEORGE St,, below 
Tenth and SECOND 8t.. near Union. 
Prepaid orders executed promptly, and mailed. oc3-st 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLFEASB 
TO READ THIS#t AGENTS WANTED! Extra 
Inducements for 1857. 

All persons in want of employment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, 
paid, by forwarding us their address. Particular atten ton 
is requested to the Liberal offers we make te all vit] 
rs iv the sale of our LARGE TYPE QUAR 














OPEN DIAL, 





ORIAL FAMIMY, vege with about OF 
THOU RANDY ENGRAVINGS. 
On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, the Pie- 
torial Family Bibie, with a well bound Subscription ° 
will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
‘i States, excepting those of California, Oregon 
Our. books are so!d only by canvassers, and well kno 
to be the most salable. P.ease open a correspondence wi 
us; and we shail take pleasure in forwarding to your 
dress our General Circular of Books Cer, aad fuil 
mation relative to the business. Ad 
RT SEA Publisher. 
nov29-tf 181 WILLIAM 8f.,N. ¥ 
ELI HOLDEN, 
708 MARKET ST., ABOVE 7th, 
Philadelphia. 
Importer of WATCHES, GOLD JEWELRY, and Me- 
nufacturers’ CLOCK W AREHOUSE, Wholesale and 
Retail, my 2-eow6m 
TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
LIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN AND 
4 TORBION PATEN attend to all busin 
[then thereto, Inquiries rewarding the novelt 
patentability of inventions answered without charge, 
Agency opposite main entrance, Patent Othce, Washi 
ton, D.C. feb23-eo 
A CHEAPER THAN EVER! A 
GOLDand SILVER HUNTINGCASE, 
LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 
WATCHES. 
J. LADOMUS has constantly on hand a large assortment 
of the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war- 
rants to give full satisfaction as timekeepers; om, 8 
assortment of JE ‘tan 5g of e very description 
which will be sold at the LOWES PRICES, ‘at 
store, No. 1113, formeriy 413 Market St., above Elevent 
eop5-3m 
=D—Malé and Female Agents, to so lanew 
W yt gs om published ao wora that Will sei] to eve 
indy to whom it may be presented, It is a roduction ¢ 
rare merit and bles by a distinguished clergyman, 
Agel ta Re Fung VENTWORTH & COMPANY, 
oel7-tf 86 Washington Street, Boston. 





ANTED-200 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT A 
go'agy of ON pet net. Se pital ot only Siete 
articular ive , 
aid adress UNION AGENCY, Peacedale, K- 1. 
se ps 


FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 


FURNITURE, 
For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences. 


C2 URTNEY & WILLITS, No. 14 and jose 
SEVENTH 8t., have constantly on hand a large 
sortment of the above Furniture. Ane, © Dining. oom 
Chairs, Extension Tables, Mattrasses, & 

Suits of f armntere ws low as sit oF neat gaits, 
sisting of Bares. arble Top V 
Bedstead, Toilet atle, and four Chairs, for an 

Orders ‘from all parts of the country attended to, i 
carefully pack sep19- Sm 
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New Y aoe, 
ain St., Cinoinnat. 
PALMER’S PATENT ~— 
THIS AMERICAN INVENTIO) 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 
both in this country and in Europe. It is wor 
by 1,200 as with most astonishin 
success. In competition with hurts < other sub 
stitutes of "the best French, English ard of the 
man manufacture, it received the award 
Great Medal at the World’s Exhibition f 
Lendon, ae the best artificial ‘limb 
this country it has been thirty times exhibi 
in competition with all othersat the Annus 
Fairs in the principal cities, and has, in ever) 
bynes received the award of the highest 0 
Arst premium. ‘And as ac an boven honor, by 
‘nore avoroval tops aed 
council, the ‘First m’ ‘ORs “ 
Medai given for Lim was awarded the is 
ventor at the New York Crystal Palace. 
Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gre 
tis to every applicant. 
B. FRANK PALMER 
376 Chestnut Street, Phiiadelphle 
OAKFORD’S 
THREE DOLLAR HATS, 
Are the best ever sold. 
THE SOFT HATS AT $1,50, 
Just Suir tne Times. 

Also, 
LADIES?’ FURS. 
Remember, 
No. 624 Chestnut Street, 
Below Seventh, Philada. 
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G. & A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 








ake of all qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes 
ize, &c., furnished, promptly and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. 
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DR. S. Ss. FITC H's 
“SIX LECTURES, 
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Pescadero—*" 
nree miles ¢ from onterey, on 
“oe 9,000 cords of wood, worth 
stimated to contain ane house 


at San Francisco or 2!° per? =e 
sad ther hmprovemente it has 
trom revelling Winds. Lneuise 0 of “Ohne 
sepl2-9t Monterey, “Cali 
GENTS WANTED, Local and Travelling, to tran- 
sact business in theirown viemity. Business perme- 
nent, Address C. DREW, Cincinnati, Ohio, ocl7-3% 
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ayer 5 Reduced SILVER &pP ES 
J c ioM No, 

St., below Aah Be ‘ THO MAS W, ost Bia - 
ocd tf Successor iW BAI LY 4 SON, 
SAVING wR TIONAL SAF TRU 
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of Fil (Lap 114. his over ONE MIL- 

LION ANDAHA POF OLLA re 

Sosgritioa, foe Five Per Cent, Open every day, 

on Monday and Thursday evenings ti!!9 0’c.ock. sepl9- 288 
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OIL CLOTHS! 
OUNTRY MERCHANTS dealing in O1L CLOTHS 
orders rwise from 


can make their purchases by 
the subscriber at the lowest rates; , ae goek tI, 6 
BLE ‘STAIR, 


gee goods ly, ety 
stoc sat F 
CAMWTAGE OIL CLOTHS all my owo mani 


POTTER 
sop 52m Manufacturer, 229 Aroh St. below 3rd, Phite, 
JOT HARD TIMES !— 


per week for que 
Agents. §@ per week for rea 
rence required. ticulare a a to a wows inciose 
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oetlt SMe MYRICK & COs, Lynn, Mase. 
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‘Wit and Gumor. 


Tax Sacezp Bones or axe Axcestons.—We 
heard a good story a few days since, which is 
too good to be reserved for private use, and 
must therefore pass into print. When it was 
proposed many years ago to continue the Boyls- 
ton street mail to its juaction through Charles 
street, by cutting through the burying ground, 
there was naturally a strong opposition mani- 
fested by those whe owned tombe, which would 
be thus clored up. By persuasion, and the as- 
surance that new tombs would be built at the 
other side, for these thus deprived of their pro- 
perty, all opposition finally ceased, with the 
exception of the steadfast resolution of one 
gentleman who seemed immovable. The Mayor 
of the City called upon him, to urge his acqui- 
escing in this great public improvement, but 
he was deaf to all appeal. “The bones of my 
revered ancestors,’’ said he, ‘‘ have lain there 
for over a hundred years. [I respect their 
memory, and their dust shall not be disturbed 
while I can help it. If I am obliged, I will 
stand there with a naked sword, and he touches 
them at his peril who dares invade the sanctity 
of that spot.” Argument was useless, and in 
the hope that he would yield, the new tombs 
were built, and when completed, the Mayor 
called upon the guardian of the revered bones, 
and took him to see them. He offered him his 
first choice of tke row, and their neat, commo- 
Gious, and cleanly appearance, quite captivated 
the gentleman. He promised to think about it, 
and the next day he called upon His Honor. 
«« I've come,” said he, ‘‘ to accept your propo- 
sition. I have selected No. 21.”’ “ Ah,’ ex- 
claimed the Mayor, “I am delighted to hear 
you say so, and to show you how pleased I am, 
I wish you would take your sexton and have 
the sacred bones of your ancestors deposited 
in the new tom, and I wiil see his bill paid.” 
«¢ No, sir,” retorted the irascible gentleman, 
«I'D do no such thing. I’m not going to have 
that new tomb soiled by any old bones, I as- 
eure you.’’—Bos'on Gazette. 


A Monet Mirozn.—Someétimes it is the mis- 
fortune of « city to have an ass for Mayor. 
Such was the case about twenty-five years ago 
with a certaim city, which it would be impolitic 
not to say impeotite, for us to name in this con- 
nection. He was so ignorant that the wags 
sent & book -peddier to him with English zram- 
mars immediately after his election ; and when 
he declared he had no use for the book, the 
peddier said, “Everybody telis me you must 
have it and study it too.”” He came in’o office, 
and took his chair in stately dignity. In a few 
minutes the clerk laid before him a paper, 
which the Mayor was requested to endorse as 
one that had passed under his eye. The clerk 
remarked : «It is only necessary that you write 
your initials upon it.” «< My nishuls,’”’ said the 
Mayor, “ what's my nishauls?’’ Now it so hap- 
pened that P. was the first letter of both the 
Mayor's names, and the clerk very innocently 
replied: ‘Oh, sir, merely write two P’s upon 
the back of this paper.”’ His Honor the Mayor 
took a quill in his trembling hand, and, with 
the perspiration on his brow, wrote “Too 
Peze,’’ and the document is on file in the office 
unto this day !—Philadelphia Press. 








Wars axp Mzans.—Two Irishmen, who were 
travelling together, got out of money, and, 
being in want of a drink of whiskey, devised 
the followiag ways and means :— 

Patrick, catching a frog out of a brook, went 
ahead, and at the very first tavern he came to 
asked the landlord what sort of a cratur that 
was? 

He said “ frog,”’ of course. 

« No, sir,”’ said Pat, «it’s a mouse.” 

«¢ It’s a frog,”’ replied the landlord. 

« It is a mouse,” said Pat, « and I will leave 
it to the first traveller that comes along for a 
pint of whiskey.”’ 

« Agreed,’’ said the landlord. 

Marphy soon arrived, and to him was the 
appeal made. After much examination and 
deliberation, he declared it to be a mouse ; and 
the landlord, in spite of the evidence of his 
senses, paid the bet, instead of giving both the 
thrashing they so richly deserved. 





Tue Licat or Nature —David Hume had 
frequent discussions with his friend, Dr. 
J » on the subject of religion; the one 
maintaining the sufficiency of the light of na- 
ture to all practical purposes, the other insist- 
ing on the necessity of revelation. One even- 
ing, after a long argument on the subject, at 
Dr. J *s, Hame rose to take leave. The 
doctor begged that he would wait a single mo- 
ment, for a candle to let him see the way down 
stairs. ‘*No,’’ said the philosopher, ‘there 
is light enough still remaining.’’ He began to 
grope down the staircase, when unluckily put- 
ting his foot into a tub of dirty water, left be- 
hind by a careless chamber-maid, he lost his 
balance, and rolled down heavily to the land. 
ing place. Dr. J hastened with a can- 
dle to his assistance, exclaiming, with ill-sup- 
pressed triumph: «Oh, David, David, I al- 
ways told you the light of nalure would never 
do.”’ 





Speaxine Tracrea ovr or Season.—Reyv. Mr. 
——, in the south part of the county, is an ex- 
coedingly plain looking man, ani exceedingly 
sensitive, too, of his personal appearance. 
While about to proceed with his sermon, two 
or three Sundays ago, he was interrupted a 
moment by a litle girl in the audience, who 
had been restless some time, when her mother 
placed her on her feet. She got a good sight 
at our modest friend in the pulpit, and sung 
out, 20 that it was heard by the whole congre- 
gation : 

«JT can seehim! Ain't he real homely, ma ?”’ 

The minister failed to come up to his usual 
standard that afternoon. Children will some- 
times unconsciously hit home. 





Taare Great Crasses or Sociery.—We 


expressed to our associates a few days since, | 


Oszrme Onpens.—“ Biddy, bring me sume 
ealt.’? 

« Sure and I will, your riverence.” 
Forthwith appeared Biddy with the article in 
her hand. Said the master, 

“ Never again bring me anything in your 
band. You should have brought it on a 
plate.” 

The evening meal being over, the bell was 
again rung, and the faithful domestic instantly 


« J want my stippers.”” 

Biddy went, and returned, bearing in her 
hand a plate, upon which were the priest’s slip- 
pers! 





A Conscientiovs Gentieman.—A gentle- 
man offered a horse six months ago to a friend 
for $500. “I'll buy him,” said the friend, 
“with these conditions. I shall pay you two 
hundred cash, and owe you the rest.’”” The 
offer was accepted, bat, tight times coming on, 
the seller called upon the purchaser for the odd 
hundred. «I shan’t pay you,” said he, «for 
it would be a violation of contract. I sgreed 
to pay two hundred cash, and owe you one 
hundred, and if I paid that, the bargain wou!d 
be broken.”’ 





Tue Rixo axp tHe Rors.—A maiden lady, 
not remarkable for either beauty, youth, or 
good temper, came for advice, to a Mr. Ar- 
nold, as to how she could get rid of a trouble- 
some suitor. 

‘: Oh, marry—marry him,”’ he advised. 

«s Nay, I would see him hanged first.’’ 

« No, madam, marry him, as I said to you, 
and I’ll assure you it will be but a short time 
before he hangs himself.’’ 





Tue Scnoo.por’s Taovents.—Jem-“‘ Spos’n 
you was to be turned into an animal, what 
would you like to be, Bill?” 

Bill— «Oh! I'd like to be a lion, because 
he’s so—’’ 

Little Tom, (who has had some recent pain- 
fal experience at school, interrupting ecager- 
ly)—** Ob! no, don’t you be a lion, Bill; be 
a wasp—and then you can sting the school- 
master !”’ 





Cumate Avove nor THe Cause or Cotor.—It 
is acommon opinion that climate alone is capable 
of producing all the diversities of complexion 
so remarkable in the human race. A very few 
facts may suffice to show that such cannot be 
the case. Thus the negroes of Van Dieman's 
Land, who are among the blackest people on 
earth, live in a climate as cold as that of Ice- 
land, while the Iado-Chinese nations, who 
live in tropical Asia, are of a brown and 
olive complexion. It is remarked by Ham- 
boldt that the American tribes of the equinoc- 
tial regions have no darker skins than the 
mountaineers of the temperate zone. So also, 
the Puelches of the Magellanic Plains, beyond 
the fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, are ab- 
sdlutely darker than Abipodes, Tobas, and 
other tribes, which are many degrees nearer 
the equator. Again, the Charrus, who live 
south of the Rio de la Plata, are almost black, 
while the-Guaycas, under the line, are amorg 
the fairest of the American tribes. Finally, 
not to multiply examples, those nations of the 
Caucasian race, which have become inhabi- 
tants‘of the torrid zone in both hemispheres, 
although their descendants have been for cen- 
turies, and in Africa for many centuries, 
exposed to the most active influences 
of the climate, have never, in a solitary in- 
stance, exhibited the transformation from a 
Caucasian to a negro complexion. 





Swa.iowine Live Froas.—More than forty 
years ago I recollect seeing one of my father’s 
reapers, Mary Inglis by name, swallow several 
live frogs. It was done to cure herself of some 
stomach complaint (Pyrosis, or water-brush, I 
believe) under which she was suffering. When 
asked what she swallowed them for, she re- 
plied, that “there was naething better than 
paddy for reddin’ ane’s puddins.’”” When she 
administered her remedy, she heid the reptile 
by the two hinder feet, and bolted it over 
without any seeming repugnance! Mary is 
still alive, nearly four-score years of age, in 
the village of Auchencrow. Can any one say 
whether the swallowing of frogs was, to any 
extent, used as a remedy in former tines? 
The late eminent naturalist, Dr. George John- 
ston of Berwick, once told me that he knew 
individuals who had used this remedy. And an 
aged acquaintance has just told me that, when 
a girl, employed in gleaning, she once saw a 
Highlandman swallow a young living frog.— 
Cor. Notes and Queries. 





ViILLeLe anv Cornwatuis.—Villele in early 
life was a lieutenant in the French navy, and 
in that situation once received a curious lesson 
of English coolness. Wh-rn Admiral Corn- 
wallis was blockading Bangalore, the French 
frigate on board of which Villele served, 
wanted to introduce some sapp!ies, which the 
Admiral would not permit, saying that if they 
persisted in the attempt, he would fire upon 
them. The French lieutenant, thinking he 
would not put his threats ia execution, made 
for the port, when Cornwallis immediately put 
his ship alongside, and gave him such a broad- 
side that he struck his flag at once, and said— 

«¢ We are your prisoners.” 

«No, not atall,”’’ said Cornwallis, «I am 
not at war with you, and have nothing further 
to say to you: go about your business ” 

Bat this they did not choose to uaderstand, 
and insisted on his taking them in tow as vic- 
tor, which he at last complied with, and took 
them to the nearest French port, when he 
made them his bow and left them. 





Mvsnrooms.—The late Dr. Badham was an 
enthusiastic collector of British mushrooms, 











| and maintained, in a cleverly written book, 
| that we have more than thirty good eatable 
| specics of this “important and savory food, 
| which, from ignorance or prejuiice, are left to 
| perish ungathered.’’ «I have wituessed whole 
| hundred-weights of rich wholesome diet,’’ says 


tr etamnanyyt Mg yy | the author, in the glow of enthusiasm, « rotting 
ided into three cl . utes "ndna ie tor | on the trees, woods teeming with food, and not 
their own boots; those that _ amanntnaln | % hand to gather it, in the midst of potato 
. | Dlight, poverty ard all manner of privations. 

whe do uct employ dlackiag atall. They ridi- I bave, indeed, grieved over the straightened 
quled tho iden, bat-wo believe it. Apropos to | condition of the lower orders to see pounds 


boot blacking. «« You don't know how to b'a:k 
innumerable of extempore beef-steaks growi 
boots,” said a master to his servant, “let me | on our oaks.” - . os 


have the brashes.”” A splendid brilliancy was 
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Agricultural. 
WEIGHT OF RACE-HORSES. 


BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

It must appear extraordinary to persons lit- 

tle accustomed to racing and race horses, when 
they hear of the vast difference a few pounds 
make as regards their running. It may seem 
a solecism in turf matters, the putting a mere 
child, of little more weight than a nursemaid is 
sometimes in the habit of carrying, on an ani- 
mal perhaps fifteen hands and a half high, 
showing fair comparative strength. Such per- 
sons as I have alluded to may naturally ask ifthis 
is necessary. I should reply not at all as re- 
gards the weight the horse could carry, and 
perform the usaal acts required of the animal ; 
but it becomes necessary, where it is desirable 
to, in technical terms, “ bring horses together,” 
asin the case of handicaps. It is quite true 
the horse carrying four stone odd could run 
under probably seven or cight; but be it ob- 
served that, if it im some cases beoomes neces- 
sary to make a difference of four stone to ren- 
der horses equal as to a chance of winning, if 
as much weight was put on the horse carrying 
four stone odd as he could go under, it would 
then become necessary to load the others more 
like the old pack horses than race horses. It 
would, in fact, not be racing, but a simple trial 
of the capabilities of different horses. It may 
be said that the only consequence wo1.ld (if 
high weights were adopted) be that races would 
be run slower. The consequence would be 
more than that: such horses as the Dutchman, 
Voltigeur, West Australian, and now Blink 
Bonny, would, if weighted to excess, have all 
their extraordinary powers of speed thrown 
away. Vedette won the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
beating Skirmisher, Saunterer, and Strathnaver, 
eight stone two each. This enab!ies us to judge 
of the pretensions of each as race horees, for 
they carried fair racing weights; but had there 
been unusual weight on each, the result might 
have been very different. We will suppose, as 
a case, that each had carried twelve stone: no 
one knows but the last horse in the race might 
have won. Whatif he had? he would not be 
of a farthing more value for the achievement. 
He would have shown he was the best beast of 
barthen, but would not prove he was the best 
race- horse. 
In reference to any measure tending to cause 
races to be run slower than they are at present, 
it is useless to deny that a great deal of the 
excitement a race causes is o:casioned by the 
speed we see exhibited. No one scems satis- 
fled by seeing a very slowly run race, save and 
except the owner of the winning horse, who 
may be aware that had it been a fast one his 
horse would have had no chance—a circaum- 
stance the knowledge of which he had, of 
course, wisely kept to himself, and probably 
his jockey was only told of it when actually 
mounted. Depend on it, the game will be al- 
tered the next time the horse shews himself. 
No doubt but there would be as much compe- 
tition between horses and owners if there were 
races for job masters’ horses, the rule to be 
that each horse must have regularly worked at 
job work for a given time; but who would take 
an interest in such slow work? Probably the 
races might, in some cases, be a3 closely coa- 
tested as among race-horses. The chances are, 
there would be more fun; but fun is not what 
we anticipate or wish for in seeing the Leger 
run. What make Newmarket meetings unlike 
any other? It is the absence of any fun to be 
met with there. 








Ilaving stated that it is sometimes necessary 
to make a difference of four stone in order to 
bring horses together, the inexperienced reader 
may infer that weight is not of the consequence 
it is to race. horses: let him rot, however, be 
led into such error. It is stated that seven 
pounds is a distance ; some men affirm less to 
produce such effect. I am a little sceptical as 
to this; nor till I see it fairly tried, shall I be 
inclined to give implicit belief to the assertion. 
That such difference in weight, between horses 
of, equal pretensions as to speed, would make 
the race a hollow thing to the horse receiving 
it I believe to be quite certain, but not always 
quite so hollow an affair as we might anticipate. 
Some horses are wonderfully more influenced 
by weight than others; to one, therefore, it 
might make aib but the difference of being dis- 
tanced ; the other, though he would lose, might 
make a close thing of it, even with the penalty 
stat<d. 


There are so many ways in which weight af- 
fects race- horses, toat it would be quite out of 
character here to attempt to name them. Some 
can run under very high weight where the race 
is not a long one, and still show great powers of 
speed ; some can carry it (say) three miles if 
not too much hurried. There appears a certain 
quantum of weight under which some horses 
can go and will run well all lengths, with a 





imparted. « Ah!” exclaimed the servant, « if} 077 The latest way to pop the question, is | 
I knew how to black boots as well as you do, | to ask a fair lady if you can have the pleasure | 
I shouldn’t be your servant.” of seeing her to the minister’s. 





weight varying from six to nine stone. Below 
this, whatever weight they carry does not to a 
bystander make any visible differerice in their 


| 





tpeed; but after this certain quantum, be it 
more or Jess, seven pounds would s/op them. 
It may be thought, and perhaps is a singular 
circumstance, that a horse who can use all his 
energies under (say) eight stone seven, should 
be comparatively stopped by nine stone; but 
such is found to be often the case. 

I have mentioned that it sometizes requires 
four stone to bring horses together in a handi- 
cep; this, without some explanation, may mis- 
lead the inexperienced reader, for there must 
be a greater difference between horses’ qualifi- 
cations than is usually found, if merit alone 
caused the difference to be made. But age as 
well as qualifications is taken into consideration 
by a handicapper; for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that two three year-olds can be the one 
80 inferior to the other as to require this mon- 
strous difference to be mede in weighing them. 
There may ¢xist, and doubtless does, some 
wretch of the same age as Voltigeur, to whom 
be might have given four stone; but two such 
disparities would never have shown together. 

The exact effect weight has upon the horse 
it would be very difficult to ascertain; for it 
would affect him differently in different situa- 
tions. It would act quite differently on the 
hack, hunter, and race-horse; but it would be 
no easy matter to strictly decide how far it 
affects even the latter. The only way in which 
we could come to a definite conclusion would 
be to get two horses that were so nearly alike 
in speed, that with a given weight on each they 
wou'd make sll but a dead heat of it. Then 
put three, five, and seven pounds, and so on, 
on the one, and we should then see the differ- 
ence it made in his running. But this would 
ony show the difference it made in Aim; it 
would not prove the effect the difference of 
weight might make on other horses; it might 
be more or less. Now, to make the thing a 
little more decisive, we must put the same 
weights on the other horse, leaving the one we 
have practised on with the original weight they 
both carried. If we found it to affect each in 
anything like a similar manner, we might not 
be much in the dark in our decision, that in a 
general way so many pounds made the differ- 
ence of ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred yards 
in the running of the generality of horses; and 
we should, in a certain degree, arrive at a fair 
conclusion as to what weight is a distance— 
which I must say I think we are at present at a 
loss to decide ; for a disparity of weight equal 
to a distance would never be put on two horses 
with any suspicion that it was likely to have 
that effect. Itis a subject a man might write 
on almost ad infinitum. I purpose, however, 
to venture to make it the subject of another 
article.— London Field. 


Syrup anp Sucar From Cuinese Cane.— 
We have been very watchful to observe the 
outcome of the experiments with the new 
sugarcane, and must say that thus far every- 
things shows favorably. Most of the experi- 
ments this season have been tried under disad- 
vantageous circumstances—with no previous 
experience, and only imperfect apparatus ; and 
yet so uniformly have the parties succeeded 
beyond their expectations, that the new pro- 
duct is more popular this fall than ever. Many 
of the samples of syrup that we have tasted 
were made from unripe canes, and imperfectly 
clarified, and consequently had a green corn 
taste; while others better managed, are not 
only palatable but delicious. Of this latter 
kind, the best sample we have found was at the 
Erie County Fair, made by Mr. Prentiss, of 
Margaretta. We a'so found excellent samples 
at the Delaware County Fair, made by Mr. 
Evans, we believe. But what was most satis- 
factory of all, we found at Delaware a jar of 
the bona fide grained sugar, beautifully crys 
talized, light and delicious, made by the ordi- 
nary process in a single kettle. We consider 
the question settled, and what farmers want 
further, is experience as to the best modes and 
implements of manufacture. These will come 
right along now.— Ohio Cultivator. 


To Manace A Rearina Horss.—When- 
ever you perceive a horse's inclina ion to rear, 
separate your reins and prepare forhim. The 
instant he is about to rise, slacken one hand, 
and bend or twist his head with the other, 
keepiog your hands low. This bending com- 
pels him to move a hind leg, and f necessity 
brings his fore-feet down. Instantly twist him 
completely round two or three times, which 
will coufuse him very much, and complet: ly 


Savina Cantacus.—The best way to pre- 
serve cabbages green all winter, so that their 
good qualities shall in no manner deteriorate is 
as follows :—As late this month as the weather 
will allow, dig ouf your cabbages that you have 
set apart for winter use—dig trenches, say 
eighteen or twenty inches apart, and from 
twelve to twenty feet in length, as may be most | 
convenient, and in accordance with the quanti- | 
ty to be preserved—/ransplant your cabbages | 
firmly in these trenches, as closely as they will | 
stand together. When your bed is finished, | 
raiee a platform some eighteen or twenty inches 
high, over them, which can be made of any re- 
fuse posts, rails or boards abont a place; across 
this place a few bean poles or lath, and upon 
the whole throw a quantity of bean haulm, 
corastalks, straw, or any material of this kind, 
as a protection against wet and frost—and you 
can get green cabbage up to April, finer than if | 
plucked from the garden in October.—Germaa- 
town Telegraph. 








Wixter Arries —Now is the time to take 
care of your app-es for winter keeping. Pick 
them carefully from the trees by hand, in a dry 
day, put them in open barrels or boxes to go 
through the first sweating process, after which 
they are ready for final packing away for win- 
ter. If you expect apples to keep well, do not 
be too stingy of your pains in putting them up. 
Avoid every bruise, and from first to last handle 
the fruit as carefully as you would a delicate 
baby. A good apple in the spring is a greater 
luxury than an orange, which will cost from 
five to ten cents. And if the same care in 
saving is exercised, they can be had in perfect 
order for a good deal less money.—Ohio Culti- 
valor. 





_Msefal Receipts, 


Preserved Carrots.—Take one pound of 
carrots, one pound of sugar, and four lemons. 
Boil the carrots separately, and cut them in 
small pieces of an inch long, and a quarter of 
an inch thick; pare the lemons very thin, boil 
the peels thoroughly, and cut them like the 
carrots ; then put in the juice of the lemons; 
boil the syrup over next day, until quite thick, 
and after you have flavored it with the essence 
of lemon, pour it over the carrots again. 

To Raise Grist Asraracrvs.—In the au- 
tumn, as soon as the frost has blackened the 
tops, mow them; when dry, burn them on the 
bed, and scatter the ashes evenly over it. Mix 
thoroughly half a bushel of hen manure, 
with each load of stable manure, and 
spread a thick coating over the bed, and dig 
it under with a three-pronged fork, as well as 
can be done without disturbing the roots. As 
early as possible in the spring, turn the top of 
the bed over lightly, and cover it with salt 
quarter of an inch thick. Ina short time you 
will have the largest kind of shoots. Repeat the 
game process every year. 

Porx Caxes.—l Ib fat salt pork, and 1 Ib. 
raisins, chopped together fine. 2 cups molas- 
ses, 1 cup boiling water, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 
5} cups of flour, and plenty of spice. 

Corn Maat Cakes —Mix two quarts of In. 
dian meal at night with a little yeast and salt, 
and water enough to make it stir easy. In the 
morning add three or four eggs well beaten ; a 
cup of sour milk or cream; 1 teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a small quantity of water.— 
Pour in a pan, and bake 45 minutes. 

Durvytren’s Pomape AGainst Batpyegss. 
—The celebrated physiologist, Baron Dupuy- 
tren, of Paris, devoted considerable attention 
to the causes of baldness, and the means of 
checking its progress, or of restoring the hair. 
He discovered a pomade, considered infallible 
in its results, which bears his name, the receipt 
for which is as follows: Macerate a drachm of 
powdered cantharides in an ounce of spirits of 
wine. Shake it well during a fortnight, and 
then filter. Take ten parte of this tincture and 
rub it with ninety parts of cold lard. Add a 
little essence of bergamot, or any other scent. 
Rub this pomade well into the head, night and 
morning Ip ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
this application, if continued, will restore the 
hair. Perhaps. 

Remepy ror Cuares anp Gatts.—When 
horses or oxen are chafed or severely galled, 
by the harness or yoke, bathe the excoriated 
parts several times a day in a solation of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of zinc) in water—one ounce 
of the sulphate to four quarts of water. A 
quantity of this ought to be kept constantly on 
hand by those who work horses and oxen; it 
is better than rum, and in these ‘‘double in- 
tensified times,’’? much cheaper and more easily 
obtained. 

To Kitt Rars.—Take a small deal board, 
two feet long and nine inches wide, with a hole 
bored through the centre (of course, I mean 
from one edge to the other); it will then re 
quire a piece of iron eleven inches long to go 
through this hole, and stand out an inch on 
each side. The board must be a trifle heavier 
at one end, so that it will re-set itself after ha- 
ving tippled a rat into a cistern or tub. Of 
course, the irons on eaca side will be placed 
in a groove, and must be made to turn very 
easy. I bave tried this plaa with success, and 
if properly constructed it will catch all that 
travel upon it. 





Lorp RaGLan in THE Camp.—Every one, of 
course, remembers that Lord Raglan, accord- 
ing to the London Times and its correspondent, 
was “ never to be seen.” We will givea little 
anecdote upon this point, vouching for its au- 
thenticity. An oflicer of rank was one day 
conversing nar the hospital with a brother 
oflicer, with whom Mr. Russell had most inti- 





| rations.”? 


throw him off his guard. The moment you | 


have finished twisting him round, place his 
head in the direction you wish to proceed, ap- 
ply the spurs, and he will not fail to go for- 
ward. If the situation b2 convenient, press 
him into a gallop, and apply the spurs and 
whip two or three times severely. The horse 
will not, perhaps, be quite satisficd with the 
first defeat, but may feel disposed to try again 
for the mastery. Should this be the case, you 
have only to twist him, &c_, as before, and you 
will find that in the second struggle he will be 
more easily subdued than on tne 'ormer occa- 
sion; in fact. you will see him quai! under the 
operation. It rarely happens that a rearing 
horse. after having veen treated ia the way de- 
sciibed, will resort to this trick a third time.— 
British Sportsmen. 


| Lord Raglan. 





| 


| he is.” «My dear fellow,’’ said A, «don’t, | myllwydd, he was so strack by the charms ¢f 


| 


| mate relations, and from whom it was generally 
| believed in camp he received certain ‘ inspi- 


Well, this officer, whom we will call 
B, complained to A that he (B) never saw 
‘<If he would only show his 
face here occasionally, and not stick in his hut. 
It’s really disgraceful, I’ve been here three 
months and have never seen him,’’ remarked 
B. « Well, that’s very odd,” said A, «I have | 
very often. By the way, who is that old fellow 
coming up thers ?”’ pointing to a man, shabbily 
dressed coming up the hill. «I don’t know,” 
said B, «‘ he is always here poking in about the 


3—L ie till I get Amy. 


~ 


9—Dime hid ia sun. 


| 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT BVENING POST. 


] am composed of “4 letters 

My 10, 47, 59, 31, 64 54, 16, 37, 
ble battle fought during tt 

My 22, 60, 53, 16, 28, 67, 79 
hawk Sachem 

My 22, 69, @, 72, 37, 15, 2 
into New Fngland in 164 

My 39, 51, 70, 39, 3, 29, 80, &, 33. 49, 39, 19, 
was the commander of a Spanish armament 
which invaded Georgia 

My 36, 47, 57, 1, 41, 6, 2 
78, was a King of Sweden 

My 22, 12, 47, G2, 44, S4, 67, 90. 59, 42 
SS, 38, was diapatehed to pur 
Indians in New York 

My $1, 76, 71, S8, 4, 38, 23, 37, 47, 11, 25, aa, 42, 12, 
2, was an eminent merchant of Lendon. 

My 38, 45, 14, 36, 56, 74. 2D. G4. was a surperinten- 
dent for the New England Institution for the 
Blind 

My 33, 65, 38, 46, 32, 61, 42, 17. 2, 2. M, 
4, 35, 4, 25, 9, is the name of the inst newspaper 
established in America 

My 18, S4, 37. 16, 49, S4, Qe, 13 53, 16, 9, 50, 
4, 3, was once a President of the Uaited States. 

My 2, 41, %, 4, was a noted ship belenging to the 
American navy 

My 10, 47, 50, 40, 30 
fortress 

My %, 35. 5. 45, 34 
can General 

My 75, 23, 2, 59, 60, 9%, was the 
\merican flag ship ia 
Erie. 

My 55, 43, 4, 32, 16, 99. 14, was 
the Meaican war. 

My whole is a proverb 

Pottstown. 
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i noted officer of 


MELIOR. 





BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Post. 


I am compesed of 53 letters 

My 10, 4, 13, 47, 45, 2, 25, 42, 21. 5, 7, 30, 31,3, was 
a renowned astronomer, philosopher and mathe- 
matican 

My 16, 4, 6, 43, 11, was a Mayor of Boston 

My 44, 31, 24, 48, 52. 53, is an eminent prefesser. 

My 19, 2%, 6, 46, RB, 33, is an eminent professor. 

My 15, Is, 24, 45, 42, 40, 20, 6, was a celebrated as- 
tronomer 

My 36, 51, 14, 46, 23, 26, 40, 37, 49, 10, 
noted astronomer of Pennsylvania. 

My 30, 15, 47, 6, 4, 3, is the author of a treatise on 
astronomy. 

My 1, 8, 45, 42, 25, 3, 48, 12, 
French mathematician. 

My 25, 6, 9, 35, 24, 90, 38, 41, 13, 25, &, 

learned Dutch mathematician 

51, 6, 6, 25, YM, 27, is the author of an Amer{- 

can School History. 

My 40, 2, 36, 22; is the author of an English Gram- 
mar. 

My 9, 25, 6, 27, 7, 51, 33, is the author of a pronoun- 
cing Gazetteer 

Ny 3, 15, 43, 2, M, 10, is a distinguished professor. 

My 22, 47, 29, is a noted professor of philosophy, &c. 

My whole was one of America’s favorite sons. 
Pottstown, Pa. L. J. FP. 


2, was @ 


10. was an eminent 


17, was a 


Ny 7, 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Five letters, when they're placed with care, 
My name will form, a beauty rare. 

Like a dew-drop on a sunny morn, 

The fair and lovely I oft adorn 

If you will but my first leave out, 

A title ef nobility ‘twill bring about ; 

My first and last omit, and you'll find 

An organ essential to all mankind ; 

Now if you'll have my last erased, 

You’ll find a fruit of pleasant taste, 

With what I’ve given, and a good sound mind,. 
The answer you can easily find 


Pittsburg, Pa. L. A.M. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first is found in every grove ; 
In winter-time we all do love 
To have it plenty for the stove 


Upon the fields of Mex'!co, 
My next, a soldier bold, did go. 
To batile with his country’s foe 


My whole invented a machine, 

In every saw-mill, ’most, ‘tis seen, 

Its plain to you who ‘tis I mean. 
GAHMEW.. 


- 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
My tirst’s the nickname of a boy, 
You’ ve beard it, I've no doubt ; 
My next’s the same as unity, 
This you ean soon find out. 


My third’s a pest of woodlands tall, 
And flies high in the air; 

And many a poor and harmless bird, 
Ilias fallen in its snare. 


The Indian my whole does take, 
When he goes out to fight, 

Anod many a dark and bloody deed 
Was done with it by night 


Pequea, Pa ALPRA. / . 





BUDGET OF ANAGRAMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Post, 
BY GEORGE W DUFFIELD. 

1—No, 1] cannot rest. 2—Ten tea-pots. 
4—O! crop, send rent. 
6—X, let one mouse pray: 
8—Steer home, Mr. TF. 
10—Flire a prison. 


5—Ice funnel. 


7—Loosen my cup, T. 
, 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY SVENING@ POST. a 
Bought a quantity of cloth, paid for it $750; aftet-~ 
wards sold one-fourth of the quantity agala at § : 
per yard, by which sale! lost $100, in so faras that part 
was concerned. Now! wish to know at what priee 
per yard I must sell the remainder, so as neither t@ 
gain or lose anything by the whole transaction ? 
Snyder Co , Pa. ALGUSFUS.! 


CONUNDRUMS. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

U7" Why does a deaf woman like the letter AP. @ 
Ans — Because it makes her bear 

i” When is an insect like your mother’s sister? 
Ans.—W hen it’s an ant (aunt). - 

{Oo Woy is ajamp high in the air like the Mmits 
ofa State’ Ans.—Because it is a bound-ary. 

{7 What part of a bridge is like a waggish ex-7 > 
pression’ Ans.— fhe arch. 

{7" When isa witty man like one in deep thought tr : 
Ans —W hen he is amusing (a musing). 


« 


~ 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. pe 


GEOGRAPHICAL & MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA 
—‘+ God made Washiogton childless that a wagion We 
migbt call him father’? GEOGRAPHICAL ENIG- 


s % 


MA—Lydia Huntley Sigourney CHsRADE—Garnet> 
(gar-net). CHARADE—Raia-bow RIDDLE—E 


(hose hue). ANAGKRAMS—Reading, Cleveland, ey, 
corah, Scint Louis, Pittsburg, New London, Lace. | 
ter, Economy, Alleghany, Wate:fo'd, Hartford, Ta- ~” 
rentun. ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM=76. . 


— 


co” «A gentleman named Morse, met 





bh 





hospitals. I have a good mind to ask him who 


for that is—Lord Raglan !’’— Press. 





CH” Napoleon used to say that kings by 
birth were shaved by others, but that he who 
has made himself king shaves himself. 


a curious accxdent lately. Riding near Cw 5 Fe! d 
market girl, that he endeavored to salute ! 

but the Welsh maiden, indignant at his imp 
tinence, stepped suddenly back, and he 

taimed a severe fall.”"—The yTTOi 

CN. Wales.) 





